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yy MY FATHER’S INTEREST IN YOU WAS QUITE SUFFICIENT TO STIMULATE ME.”’} 


A LONG ESTRANGEMENT. 


BY ERNEST BRENT, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Love's Redemption,” “ Waiting for the Tide,” 
“ Brookdale,” “ Sweetbrier,’ “The Wor'd’s 
Wayside,” “ Milly Lee,” “ Strangely 
Married,” &c. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN TIME OF NEED. 


: In time of sorrow, 
When no day is known, but all’s dark night, 
How sweet it is to hear the voice 
Of one who is a friend. 

Wirn a sense of having travelled far at a 
gteat pace Minnie returned to consciousness. 
There was a delicious sense of the weariness that 
repose gives true relief to, and with a mind 
Scarcely less at rest than her body she gazed 
Tound the place in which she was lying. 

A room strange to her—humbly furnished but 





cleanly—a fire of wood and coal, mingled, burn- 
ing in the grate; an easy chair, old and time- 
worn, a few rush-bottomed ones, a table, asmall 
chest of drawers, a door at the foot of the bed, 
and a window on the right. These things, with 
a few ordinary pictures on the walis, com- 
pleted the list of things visible to the casual 
observer. 

Minnie occupied the bed, and seemed to have 
been there for some time at least. Herordinary 
everyday apparel had disappeared. There was 
nothing near her that she could call her own. 

But she was not troubled, the delirious las- 
situde was like the feeling the opium eater feels 
when first he has taken his dangerous dose, just 
before he launches away into wild, visionary 
scenes of delight. It was enough that she was 
there—at rest. She wished to know no more. 

By-and-bye she glanced at the window and 
saw that there was snow without. It lay upon 
the patch of landscape visible to her, upon the 
ground, the trees—a distant church anda stile 
close by. 

In the sky were dark, leaden-lined clouds, 
plainly carrying a further burden of snow in 
their bosom. 

“It is notadream,” thought Minnie, languidly, 
* but Ido not know howl came here. I have 
forgotten, but something——” 





What it was she did not care to think of then, 
and turning from the light of a dim, wintry 
afternoon she closed her eyes. Sleep was 
creeping over her again, objects past and 
present were getting mixed in her thoughts, 
when the door opened and a quiet woman of 
forty, wearing a dress of dark blue print, with 
buff spots, white apron, and neat cap, entered 
the room. ‘The noise she made, though slight, 
aroused Minnie, who turned quickly and looked 
her in the face. 

“Oh! what a blessed change,” said the 
woman, stifling a tendency to cry out with joy. 
“You have come out of your trouble and will 
soon do well. On! how thankful I am.” 

“Trouble!” said Minnie, softly. “What 
trouble nave I had?” 

“You have been ill—had a fever and been 
wandering. They wanted to cut off your 
beautiful hair—all of it—butI said no, and so 
said Jenny Green. Some had to be taken off, but 
there’s no great harm done. It isn’t like a 
limb.” 

*Tll,” murmured Minnie, thoughtfully. “I 
suppose I must have been—and you must have 
been very kind to me.” 

‘‘ Nothing more than one living creature ought. 
to be to another,” replied the woman, turning to 
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ivip : it a neeclegs stir. 
Green has st of the watching.” 

“Tdo vw > Jen G reen. 7 

** But 3 sn" ve 2 met he : as you’ve 
before. ‘Think now.” 

‘I've a confused idea of having met you, but 
our acquaintance takes no.definite form.” 

“Think nowa coldish day—a train t 
ling from Lynneastle to Wraxham Junction, a 
kind clergyman, two gossipping women . 

“T remember now,” said Minnie, with a 
terrible despair showing itself in her eyes. “On! 
bitter, bitter day !”’ 

“But you must not think of that,” said the 
woman, as she hurried to her side. “It was 
wrong and thoughtless and foolish of me to talk 
to you. I was to give you this draught when 
you awoke. Oh, dear! drink it, darling, 


” 


the fire and 


met me, once 


do. 

With difficulty she induced Minnie to take it, 
and its effect was soon apparent. Minnie grew 
calmer again and spoke with composure. 


ought to have more command over myself.” 

* You had a great shock that day, no doubt,” 
said the woman,sbaking her head, “and the 
doctor says you were not well at the time, so 
witn one thing amd another it’s no wonder you 
were took bad.” 

* But how came I here? and where am I?” 
asked Minnie. 

“If you were standing where I am, dear, you 
would see the junction where it 
Minnie repressed.a shudder. “For I lime bhandy | 
to it. My name is Martha Smythe, am@ my ' 
husband does a bit of dealing, end tits is our! 
house. We have two amare boy of twelve | 
and @ girl of ten—amd they are beth at 
school.” 

“And hew long have I been @ ‘burden ‘to 
you ?”” 

“Not an bour,” was the quick meply. 

*Howdeng have I been bere? af you will 
hare the question in that form.” 

** Let me see,” gaid Martha Smythe, “come 
Fri ‘ay it will be three weeks.” 

* Three weeks !” 

* 'That’s the time,dear; but it wouldnt matter 
if it were three months so as you’ve come out of 
it. Jenny Green said you would, and she ismever 
wrong.” 


“Sh 


e was your companion on the day we 
travelled toge ‘ther aa 

“Yes, dear. 

““T remember her kind face ; and she has been 
watching by me ?” 

“Taking most of the night wai ches, for she’s 
idren. Mr. Liga vency 
a2 moment,” said Minnie, “ there is 
some other kind friend coming in. Whois Mr. 
Daub 

‘The vicar of Poddleton Magna. He br 
you here.” 

eT re member him coming 

tation.’ 

“Yes. You fainted dead away in his 
He had you brought down here—helping you 
ntc a fly—and here you’ve be 2. since. And 
ou have no eall to thank anybody here, for he 
yays for you handsome.” 

“No money can repay you 
“Does he come to inquire afte’ “m 

“Bless you, yes. He or Mr. 

re about every other day.” 

* And who is Mr. Claude ?”” 

“The vicar’s only son, a ha 
man and a bit of a scapegrace, but with a good 
heart. e’s been very anxious in his inquiries 
avout you, and he alwatys waits to 
tor. There, now, — told you all I can to-day, 
anc you must not tal s any more.” 

Minnie would fain have pursued the subject, 

Ma rth en was ine xorable. She had 
ked too much, ske said, and really 
nold her ton; gue ul itil themorrow. Then 
moothed the pillows, arrang d the room a 
and fetched come beef tea and toast. 

’s pulled ndien a, dea >,’ she said. 
quiet, rest, and some streng 


rot [om 1 
ror n nl 
© Stay 
** Stay 


ought 
to me at the 


arms. 


ndsome -ventle- 


see the doc- 


« But 
rening r things will 


“ Jemny | 
| gyatching tke waning of the dav. 
|}man came slowly over the fields, bearing to- 


ravel- | 








soon bring back your bloom 
good looks throt 1¢h it all,a 


most people could have dota” 


You’ ve kept your 
hat’s more than 


Minnie was left to herself again, andl she lay |x put the question-- embarrassed hignself—or t the 


The form of a 


wards the eottage—then entered if, and she 
heard his homely voice, naturally rough, ‘sub- 
dued to meet ithe requirements of a sick house, 
asking if his tea wereready. Then the children, 
thoughtless in their buoyant spirits, came 
romping in, to be subtiued ‘by their mother; 
and lulled by the murmur of their softened 
voices she fell asleep. 

To awaken again when night had come and 
to find the motherly Jenny Green, humble 
prophetess of good, watching by her side. Jenny 
would not talk to her, but gave her what she 
needed and bade her if she could sleep the long 
night through. 

** It’s the best doctor, my dear,” she said, and 
rigid in the performance of her duty drew aside 
and would talk no more. 

The sleep that was needed now came to 


| Minnie and she was in perfect oblivion until 
“[ daresay I alarmed yeu,” she said. ‘“I/ 


dawn. 

* More snow,” said Martha Smythe, who was 
now in the room. “An early fall, and sign of a 
long winter. They say it broke down some of 
the telegraph wires last night, but how enouga 
wt the feathery stuff could lay on them bits 0’ 
wires so as to break ’em I can’t make out.” 

“ What time is it ?”” asked Minnie. 

“Just on eight, or it may be eight,” Martha 

ied, ‘“‘ the seven-forty train hasn’t come in 
yet, but it is sure to be late.” 

*Dogou regulate your time by the trains ?” 

“Asprule, yes. We havea clock, but it’s de- 
@eivimg. So are the traing #o,a certain extent, 
but they are better than theélock. The post is 
best imthe moming to go iby. Dan Pox is sel- 
dom five minutes out.” 

“ He is your postman?” 

“Yes; amd be came there with a letter for 
me this merning. t's from Mr. Daubeney. 
Mr. Clande will come over to make inquiries, 
but as he can’t get bak till the evening I’m to 
telegraph if thene’S a chamge for the worse.” 

* How have [ jpeen 20 forounate as to gain the 


| interest of so Kimdaman?” asked Minnie. 
«< There's no telling,” replied Martha, shaking 
her head, “ut you've got it, and that’s enougn. | 


Now I’m of again, amd I moustn’t talk so 
much. You are so hawe an egg and @ hit of 
toast for bmeakfast, amd J’ll have “em ready in 
a twinkling.” 

So Mr. Clawde was coming that day to make 
inauiries, and he was handsome, but a little 
wild. Mimmie was not above owningawo 
interest in men,and she would have liked to.see 
this vicar’s son when‘ he 
was of opinion that he would not come, as 
the snow was still falling and the roads getting 
into a blocked ccndition, but she had the mis- 
fortune to be a prophetess with no more insight 
into the future than is allotted to racing tipsters 
and the compilers of prophetie almanacs. She 
was generally in the wrong, and would have 
made a very able member of the Meteorological 
Society, to whom we are indebted for forecasts 
of the weather in the daily papers. She said 
that Mr. Claude would not come, and before 
noon he was knocking at the door. 

In a building of the limited area which the 
cottage posses sed a voice of average volume ean 
be heard all over it. The voice of Claude 
Daubeney was not loud, but it was clear, and 
there was a ring in it as musical as the distant 
sound of the hammeron the anvil. 

Minnie heard him asking about her, and his 
voice was pleasing to her. 

«« His face lighted up with as much pleasure,” 
said Martha when she came upstairs again, ‘as 
if you had been his dearest friend,.and yethe has 
never seen you.” 

“ He is naturally sympathetic, [should say,” 
Minnie replied. 

“‘Hfe’s too cenerous, and his generosity has 
led him into many a scrape,” said Mz artha, 
“Fle’s been wild, but I don’t think it’s the 
wildness that deserves the name of vice. There 
never came a word from his lips or a look from 
his eyes that a woman need shrink from.” 

“T suppose he has—I hardly know how to 


Martha | 


vicar?” said Minnie. q 

“He ran through a lot of money, no douit,” 
replied Martha, sitting upon the bed, “ but hei; 
one of those who always fall upon their feer, 
He’s had two nice little fortunes left j him, and 


| now he’s got.a third. The vicar’s had some 


money left him, and he needs it, The living 
of Poddleton isn’t worth much. You heard 
what Mr, Claude said when he was going?” 

** No; not distinctly.” 

“I’m to let them know when you are able to 
come down a bit, and the vicar will run over jo 
see you.” 

“Perhaps I shall be able to get 
morrow.” 

“Get up on Fripar!” 
holding ner hands up in horror. 
not to run the risk of a relapse. 
for me.” 

“ But you surely do not believein such absurd 
superstition ¢” 

*““Itmay be absurd tosome, but not to thoze 
who know, my dear. No, you do not get up on 
Friday in this house—nor Saturday, for i:’s 
cleaning day; but on Sunday we'll have you 
down a bit. My Tom is as strong asa horse, 


and he shallcarry you.” 

The Sunday came, and Mimmie, rapidly 
becoming convalescent and impatient of 
the restraint of a sick-chamber, rose from he 
couch to find herself much weaker ‘than she 
expected. It was as much as she comld do to 
stand alone for a few moments, but her kind 
attendants were prepared for the comsequences. 
Martha brought out her clothes from tue chest 
of drawers, dressed her, and Tom Smytie,a 
man of giant frame, with a tendency to stare 
amd breathe hard when he was astonished 
or overcome in any way, carried her downstairs 
with the tenderness of a mother with her 


child. 

A conch had been arranged by ‘the fire and 
behind it a screen to keep away amy possivle 
draught, and they would have given up the fire 
toher if she had permitted it. 

**No,” she said, “‘ you must sit here with me. 
The children, too—let them come by my side. 
I am not a great lady. Iam @ woman 
who had need of friends andfound 

It was about eleven o’clock when 
her down, and Martha having tne 
prepare was obliged to absent herself. ‘om 
Smythe remained, and Minnie insisted upon him 
smoking his usual pipe. She bad detected tne 
faint aroma of tobacco in the room. 

After some demurring he lit his pipe and took 
his seat by the fire with thes bowl thrust up 
tie chimney, ahd nothing would induce him to 
modify that way of smoking 

** Don’t trouble, miss,” "he said, “a smoke’s 
smoke, whether the bowl of the pipe is in je 
room or out of it. I’m enjoying of myself 
amazin’.” 

Tnere had been no snow to speak of since 
Thursday, and the prophets of evil, who arose 
in great numbers when the snow began, failed 
to see their predictions of snow up to tne 
housetops verified. Already trailic } had made 
the roads passable, and boys and men were wan- 
dering about the fields in tne listless way of 
those who make the day of rest one of 
absolute idleness, and the bright sun shone clear 
ina light blue sky. . 

“ Ah! there’s the last train till after service, 
miss,” said Tom Smythe. ‘ We shall be quiet 
now till half-past one or so.” 

«« Where does it come from ?” asked Minnie. * 

“From Lynneastle and thereavouts, miss, 
Tom replied. 

“ Poddleton Magna is that, wazy,,I think.” 

“Yes, miss, about five miles the other 
of it.” 

«Tt has no station then ?” 

«Bless you, miss, no; and they wouldn’t have 
one if they could. They are mighty contented 
sort of people at. Poddleton, ana don’t want to be 
eaddled with changes.” 

The train came from Lynncastle, and Poddle- 
ton Magna was on the other side of the town. 
It was possible that Claude Daubeney might ve 
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nad come, and yet for some undefinable reason 
feared to see him. Perhaps it was owing 
to the nervousness natural to one in so 
weak a state, and she was disposed to smile at 


‘t—was indeed smiling at her folly—when a | 


shadow crossed the window and a quiet Knock 
was heard at the door. 

“That’s Mr. Claude,” said Tom Smythe, 
rising hastily.. ‘* Come in, sir!” 

The door opened and a tall, lithe young fellow 
with a handsome, happy face entered with a 
huge St. Bernard dog at his heels. 

“T hope you have good news for me, Smythe,” 
he began; then, perceiving the sofa and its oc- 
cunant, hastily closed the deor and advanced 
to Minnie’s side. 

“IT am: rejoiced: to see you here,” he said, 
“jut perhaps you have not the least idea who 
I am.” 

“I suppose you are Mr. Claude Daubeney,” 
Minnie said, “to whom I am deeply indebted.” 

“Not at all,” he said, as he took the slender 
hand extended towards him. ‘“* My father’s 
interest in you was quite sufficient to stimulate 
me to take upon myself the fatigue of making 
an inquiry. And I am fond of a railway 
journey; so is Pompey. See, how anxious he 
is to make friends with you.” 

The huge dog had put his noble head upon the 
sofa as an incitement for a caress. Minnie 
patted and stroked him, and he seemed to feel 
that he was highly honoured and flattered. His 
huge tail expressed unbounded satisfaction by 
swinging ponderously to and fro. 

“Of course I am not to fatigue you witn too 


‘much talking,” said Claude Daubeney, “but I 


must deliver a message I have for you.” 

“IT am getting used to taiking again. Mrs. 
Smythe and I talk a great deal.” 

“Tam glad of that, for I am a great talker 
myself and need not hurry away for a minute. 
Smythe, you need not go.” 

“I think the wife wants me for a bit,” re- 
plied Smythe, “and the children ought to run 
out for awhile. Go along, youngsters, and 
get back before the first down train comes in.” 

Thus it happened that Minnie and Claude 
were left together within a few minutes of 
their first meeting, but, thanks to Pompey, 
who could be caressed in moments of nervous- 
ness, Minnie was not very much embarrassed. 
Claude was quite at his ease without showing 
any undue familiarity. 

“The message I have,” he said, “is to ask 
you, Miss Lockhart—we got your name from 
your luggage—is from my father. He hopes 
that as soon as you are strong enough to travel 
that you will come down to Poddleton for a 
time. Poddleton is dull, not to say flat, but it 
is horribly healthy. All the sick people who 
come toit get well instantly, and tne inhabit- 
ants have to go away to die.” 

“Tt cannot be quite so healthy as that comes 
to,” said Minnie, smiling. 

“Well, perhaps not; it’s a way I have of 
speaking occasionally. It is healthy without a 
doubt, and apart from that you must come. We 
want you. Phyllis—that’s my sister—has nobody 
to speak to—my dear mother died ten years 
ago you know—and the vicar says come you 
must.” 

“After so much kindness,” said Minnie, “I 
ought to hesitate before I further impose upon 
you,’ 

“T may as well tell you,” Claude interposed, 
“that I dare not go back with a refusal. The 
vicar would never forgive me, and Phyllis would 
mnourn like Rachel and refuse to be comforted. 
I must have a yes to take back with me 
or never see the home of my childhood 
again,” 

Under cover of this light, extravagant way of 
speaking there lay an earnestness that told 
Minnie how honest was the invitation extended 
toher. Claude’s eyes, too; pleaded for himself ; 
they looked too honest to feign. And what could 

€ more welcome to her just then than the 
shelter of a refined home? She could not 
refuse, 

.“‘T will say a simple yes to the generous in- 
vitation you give me,” she said. “No words 
that Ihave at my command could express what 
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IT feel. You are more than good and kind to 
me.” 

“Then for the present I am safe,” said 
Claude.’ “I need not leave the home of my 
youth. When do you think you can come? To- 
morrow ?”” 

* Oh, no, I fear not.” 

“Tuesday, Wednesday. Let us say Wednes- 
day. If the weather hold fine and we wrap 
you up you cancome tono harm. I will bring 
Phyllis with me on Wednesday, and between us 
we will get you to Poddieton or perish in the 
attempt. You are sure you would not like to come 
on Tuesday ?” 

“IT am very weak,” said Minnie, ‘“‘and fear I 
must not travel so soon. It is not a question of 
choice.” 

“* Wednesday, then,” Claude said. “ And now 
I'll just go and ask Mrs. Smythe for a glass of 
her famous home-brewed ale and relieve you of 
my presence.” 

He got his ale, but he did not leave for some 
time. Asa matter of fact he stayed until the 
fast.down train was signalled and then had to 
run to catch it. 

“IT promised to be home in the afternoon,” he 
said,as he was leaving, “‘good bye, and don’t 
forget we ate coming for you on Wednesday— 
not Thursday—but Wednesday remember.” 

And then as the door closed benind him it 
seemed to Minnie as if all the sunshine of the 
day had departed with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GOING WITH THE sTREAM. 


I think her a woman of the sweetest ere, 
Of wovdrous beauty, with goodly grace 
And comely personage; and I ao swear 
Taat I must love her. 


OncE upon a time there had been two villages 
bearing tne name of Poddleton. Hence tne 
name of Poddleton Magna. But Little Poadleton 
had either disappearea or been abandoned, and 
only one remained, and it cluog with much 
tenacity to the title of Magna, although the need 
of itasa distinguishing teature had long dis- 
appeared. 

Poddleton was not what in these commercial 
days might be considered a thriving place, but 
its inhabitants were for the most part comfort- 
ably situated in a pecuniary sense. Their wants 
were few and they could satisfy their wants, 
which is a great deal more than a good ninety 
per cent. of the world can do. 

There were the poor, of course. We “ have 
the poor always with us,” wherever we may go, 
but the poor of Poddleton were not like the 
generai poor of the country. Poddleton kept its 
poor and never allowed anyone to apply for out- 
door relief from the recognised autnorities or go 
into the house. ‘The farmers subscribed a little, 
and generally allowed the vicar to do the rest 
towards keeping the needy people of the parish 
with food and shelter. 

«The vicar had always done it,” they said, 
and when the present vicar, Mr. Daubeney, came 
into his meagre living he found himseif very 
heavily weighted with some dozen old women, 
and men to match, who expected, like the young 
ravens, to be fed. In sporting parlance he was 
so heavily weighted that he could scarcely make 
any running, and speedily came to a dead- 
lock. 

Embarrassments stared him in the face, the 
wind whistled the word Bankruptcy through the 
keyhole. He dreamt continually of paying com- 
positions varying from eighteenpence to nothing 
in the pound, until a distant relative left him a 
nice little sum of money and so set him along 
the road of lite with wheels newly greased. 

He bad many ups and downs which need not 
be recounted here, and at the time of our story 
was in @ position to smile atthe ills of the past, 
enjoy the present, and look the future fearlessly 
in the face. 

His one trouble, though he scarcely made it 
one, was his son Claude, who was erratic, careless, 
and inclined to live for the hour only; but he 
loved him with his ‘whole heart, and where true 
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love is no real misery can find a lasting resting- 
place. 

Re had also a balm against many ordinary iil: 
of life in the form of his daughter Phyllis— 
« Pretty Miss Phyllis’’ the people called her— 
who had much of her brother’s nature, tempered 
with a fair share of discretion. She did some 
things occasionally which very straight-laced 
people would have called “odd,” broke in a 
pony now and then, rode bare back anout the 
fields when the fit was on her, and could look any 
man straight in the face ; but there wasno evil 
thought in the healthy heart that throbbed witi- 
in her. 

She was a blonde, with more colour than a 
town beauty in her mistakenideaof the becoming 
would care to own, and all round wasa mightily 
pretty little creature—aged twenty—and heart 
free. 

The fact was Poddleton had no real society, 
the big swells were far away and all the littie 
swells gathered near them. 

So many of the farmers round Poddleton 
owned their own land that it was not worth the 
while of any great landlord to take up his resi- 
dence there. So they all livedaway. 

The vicarage was a delightful house. ld 
enough to have a rustic appearance, but not 
ancient enough to lack the comforts civilisation 
has devised. It stood at one end of the village 
in the inside of a large garden where im season 
there were fruits and flowers in abundance, 
mostly of the old-fashioned sort, but all very 
delightful and wholesome. 

On the day that Phyllis and her brother 
brought Minnie home there was little to be seen 
but bare trees and snow, but for all that it was 
a pleasing place to the eye. It was fuil of pro- 
mise, and made people think of the coming 
glories of summer, and inspired strangers par- 
ticularly with the feeling of being in “‘a home.” 

They were all in the drawing-room, command- 
ing a view of the garden—the vicar, his children 
and Minnie—and the vicar was in a state of 
amiable delight that put a joyous halo around 
him. 

He would scarcely let anyone else speak, but 
put questions and answered them himeelf, like 
a man who has a certain amount of talking to 
get over in a given time and means to do it. 

At last he was satisfied that Minnie had not 
suffered by the way and did not want anything 
pending the arrival of four-o’clock tea, which on 
that day was to make its appearance nearly an 
hour before the usual time. 

Claude made him sit down and begged as a 
favour that he might be able in turn to give his 
tongue a little exercise. 

‘The Smythe people,” he said, “all cried 
when we came away, except Smythe pater, who 
clutched the hair on the top of his head and 
held on with a deadly grip, that being, I re- 
spectfully assume, his way of- stifling the emo- 
tions.” 

* Don’t be absurd, Claude,” said Phyllis. 

“But am I absurd?” he asked. “I appeal 
to Minnie. I can’t call her Miss Lockhart, 
father, for it seems absurd, seeing that we are to 
be a family party for the time. [appeal to you, 
Minnie, if I have done injustice to Smythe 
pater. Did he grasp his hair or not?” 

“He put his hand over his head once or 
twice,” replied Minnie, with laughing eyes, 
‘but I don’t remember that he was grasping 
his hair.” 

“Enough,” said Claude, with melo-dramatic 
indignation. “I see I have enemies by my 
own fireside. Then Pompey—how invaluable 
that dog was, marching at his feet to clear the 
way and selecting an unoccupied compartment 
so that we could travel by ourselves. ‘I'here he 
is now outside, you see; he cannot rest from you 
—fond, sensible dog!” 

So he rattled on, but by-and-bye there settled 
a thoughtfulness upon Minnie which grew 
deeper and deeper as the evening approached, 
and finally found expression in her asking the 
vicar if she could speak a few words with him 
alone. 

“It is about—the accident that day,” she said, 





falteringly. 
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«But why speak of it at all?’ said the vicar, 
cheerily. 

Phyllis and Claude had already risen and lett 
the room, pleading different engagements. 

«I must speak of it,’ said Minnie, “for I 
think I knew him—who—— Was he killed ?” 

‘** My dear child,” replied the vicar, ‘“‘he was 
killed at once. How could it be otherwise? He 
was crossing the line, just where crossing is for- 
bidden, in deep thought, some think, when the 
enzine rusned down upon him. If he had been 
one step farther he would have been dashed to 
pieces. As it was he was killed.” 

It was dark and there being no light in the 
room the worthy vicar could not see her face, 
but he was sensibly aware that she shuddered 
and signed deeply. 

«* What a sad end—how awful—how terrible.” 

“Yes, my dear child; but you say you knew 
him.” 

*« Years ago I knew him well. 
day before he met witn his death. 
by accident at Lynneastle.” 

“Such meetings are notso rare, only this will 
be indelibly fixed on your memory. You had 
better try to forget it.” 

** I never can forget.” 

“ Never ?” 

«No, for if [had not seen him killed I never 
could nave forgotten that we had met.” 

«* My dear child,” said the vicar, “I see that 
tl.ere are some very painful associations in con- 
rection with that accident. Whatever they are 
Pat them aside now. Whatever they are you 
miay, if you are so disposed, tell me at some 
future time.” 

*‘T have only one more question to ask,” 
Minnie said. 

* Well, one more then.” 

“Was his name known ?” 

“On, yes. I have a remembrance that he was 
claimed at the inquesi under the name of— 
what was it? On! Jerningham—yes, under 
the name of Jerningham, of course. I was told 
that ne had been acting at Lynncastle——” 

“itis all true then,” said Minnie, drearily. 
* Do not speak to me for a minute, please.” 

He sat still for many minutes, remaining so 
untii she spoke again. Her voice then was low 
but calm. 

« By-and-bye,” she said, “I may tell you my 
history, at present I could not. Meanwnile I 
will not obtrude my sorrows here.” 

‘It shall be our task to lignten them,” said 
the vicar. 

Then he rang the bell for lights, and Claude 
and Phyllis returned. They gottneir cue from 
the vicar immediately. Without any demon- 
strative gaiety they contrived to make the even- 
ing a very pleasant one. 

**So he isdead”’ was Minnie’s thought when 
sue was alone for the night, ‘‘and all the misery 
and misunderstanding of the past can never be 
explained. It was HE who cnose the road. I 
could notavoid treading it. Poor Algernon!” 

She was already in mourning, and there was 
no need for any further show of grief in her 
attire, and what she felt and endured was other- 
wise hidden. She could not be less than cheerful 
and pappy in such a home. 

As she grew stronger she went out for walks 
and drives, and Claude was invariably one of her 
companions. He was ever bright and genial, 
but anon a change began to be observed in him. 
The gaiety sobered down,and he was sometimes 
thoughtful, occasionally absent-minded. Phyllis 
began to notice him with interest. 

So the days and weeks went by, and at length 
Minnie was strong again. She felt that she 
ought to be doing something in the world, but 
tke vicar would not hear of it. 

** Not yet,” he said, ‘‘ the weather is still cold 
gnc cieak, and you may havearelapse. Wait 
uztil tae spring. We cannot part with you until 
¢he last moment.” 8 

«But I cannot be always idling here. It is 
not right for me to be dependent upon you,” 
Minnie urged. 

** You shall not be so, neither are you now. It 
is we who are dependent upon you for pleasant 
companionship. Ask Phyllis—ask Claude——” 

“I do not think I will ask Ciaude,” said 


I saw him the 
We met 





Minnie, “ he only echoes you—he emulates your 
generosity.” 

But tney heard of her intention—Phyllis 
first, from the vicar, and she carried toe news to 
her brother. He changed colour and turned 
away. 

* Phyllis,” he said, hurriedly, ‘you must not 
let her go.” 

“ But she cannot, as she says, stay with us 
for ever.” 

« Do you wish her to go?” 

“Oh! no—no.” 

“Why then should I part with her so 
hastily? Can you not guess my secret, 
Phyllis?” 

“TI have guessed it, dear Claude. 
her.” 

“Ay, with my whole heart.” 


(To oe Continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF WHIST, 


Wuist is a well-known game at cards, which 
requires great attention and silence; nence the 
name. ‘To Lea good whist player requires not 
only very high mental and intellectual power 
but considerable study and long practice. This 
fine game has always commanded the attention 
of men of the first order of mind. Whist is 
unquestionably of English origin, though as to 
the time and place of its birth we do not 
possess any precise evidence. Whist is not 
mentioned by Shakespeare, nor by any writer of 
the Elizabetnan era, from which we may infer 
that the game was then scarcely in existence. 
‘Tne game seems to have manifested seductive 
powers in 1630, for Taylor, the water poet, 
mentions whist as inducing the prodigal to 
“fling his money free with carelessness.” 

It is probable that at this period the character 
and friends of whist were decidedly low. Whist 
even appears in the “lockup” in the question- 
able company of Jonathan Wild. Fielding 
records that when the ingenious Count la Ruse 
was domiciled with Geoffrey Snap (who enjoyed 
office under the Sheriff of London) his count- 
ship sougnt to beguile the tedium of his indoor 
existence by recourse to the amusements of the 
day. Mr. Snap’s two daughters benevolently 
aided nim, and chose J. Wild to make up their 
parties. 

Whist and swabber (which is only whist 
under an alias) was then (1682) greatly in vogue, 
and mucn appreciated. In the “ Memoirs of 
the Lives, Intrigues and Comical Adventures of 
the most famous Gamesters,” from the time of 
Charles II. to that of Queen Anne, we come 
across a sharper named Jonnson, whose last 
adventure was that ne was hanged in 1660. Of 
him it is written that he excelled in the art of 
**securing”’ honours for himself and partner when 
playing at whist. 

We next hear of whist frequenting public 
houses in London, but it contrived after a time 
to escape from its tavern acquaintances, and 
early in the eighteenth century, though not as 
yet fasnionable, it had at least become respect- 
able. Its principal friends at this epoch were 
country squires and country parsons. Alexander 
Pope in 1715 ailudes to whist in conjunction with 
the squirearchy ; and Swift, in his “Essay on 
the Fates of Clergymen,” in 1728, says the clergy 
indulged in the society of whist. This patronage 
does not seem to have been equal to tne task of 
altogether retrieving whist from the character of 
vulgarity. 

Better days, however, were in store for it. 
About 1730 a party of gentlemen, of whom -the 
first Lord of Folkestone was one, frequented the 
Crown Coffee-house in Bedford Row and intro- 
duced whist, studied the game, and it is believed 
discovered some of its principles. In 1743 
whist was adopted by Emanuel Hoyle, who is 
called the father of the game. Under his 
auspices whist made the acquaintance of all the 
rank and fasnion of England, and travelled 
across the channel during tne Anglomania which 
prevailed in France tarough te latter part of the 





eighteenth century. It was even representej 
at Versailles. It was welcomed at all tie 
chocolate houses, clubs and fashionable assem. 
biies. It became the lion of the day. It was 
talked about and written about. Once really 
known, it was esteemed a universal favourite, 
admired and respected by all, and has retained 
its ascendency until now. 








SINGULAR PROGNOSTICS. 


On the eve of the day of the assassination of 
Julius Cesar the temple of Jupiter Stator 
trembled to its foundation, and an enormous 
piece of rock fellfrom the height of the capitol 
and carried with it a Roman standard bearer, 
who was on guard at the opening of the road. 

The generals of Alexander the Great noticed 
that the morning of the death’ of this great 
captain the armour which he wore at the pas- 
sage of the Granicus and the battle of Aroeis 
perspired all over and exhaled a smell like that 
of a dead body. 

Every year onthe anniversary of the battle of 
Marathon, a day of victory and liberty for the 
Greeks, there was heard in the plains where tbe 
battle was fought a great clashing of arms and 
a noise as of the shouts of persons rousing each 
otherto the combat. 

Dessaix, on his departure for the campaign 
of Italy, on his return from Egypt, said to nis 
friends who were congratulating him upon the 
new laurels he was going to gather, “‘ You will 
not perhaps see me; the bullets are no longer 
our friends.” The day of Marengo was the 
anniversary of one of his victories in Upper 
Egypt. 

‘ne day of the violent death or rather the 
assassination of Charles XII. they experienced 
at Stockholm a hurricane more dreadful than 
any which had occurred within the memory of 
man. The arms of the Swedish Ambassador 
at London also fell with a crash. 

Duguesclin, on advancing to lay siege to 
Randan, fell from his horse, and his constable’s 
sword, which he then held in his hands, buried 
itself so deep in the earth that it reauired a 
powerful effort to draw it out. His bier was 
decorated with the keys of the conquered 
towns. 

On the day of the entry of the Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians, into Paris, the great 
branch of the tree under which Marécnal Cati- 
nat lay buried at St. Gratien fell with a loud 
noise. 

The Prince of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV., 
while playing at dice with several personages Of 
Charles VI.’s court, on tne eve of St. Bartnolo- 
mew, Observed several drops of blood fall on 
the cloth, which spread consternation among tne 
players. The mother of Varus, a Rowan lady ot 
the highest distinction, on the day of ner son's de- 
feat perceived large tears to fail from his bust. 
A fearful eciipse foretold to Rome and to 
Augustus the massacre of his legions and the 
first personages of the state. : 

Gustavus Adolphus, when young, received 
from a lady whom he very much loved an iron 
ring which he never allowed to leave him. It 
was composed of seven circles, which formea 
the letters of his twonames. Seven days before 
his death it was taken from him without his 
perceiving this extraordinary theft. 


Mr. Samvuen Morter has returned from his 
visit to the United States more of an English- 
manthanever. One fact which struck him was 
that few Americans get rich by steady applica- 
tion to work. Taney prefer speculation. Omi 
nous for the future ! ; 

An International Fisheries Exhibition will be 
held at Edinburgh on the 12th of April next. 
It will include ali kinda of articles connected 
with or illustrative of the fisheries of the 
world, and will be open to exhibitors from all 
countries. Tne Duke of Edinburgh is the 
president. 
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[HESBA RECOILED AS IF FROM A SPECTRE. ] 





) ploughman poet of Scotland will remind us| case Lucius might come over that day and 


S C A R C E L Y S I N N I N G _ | that: ae her with inconvenient questions on her ' 


The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 


























Gang aft a-gley, : The journey took her even longer than she 
A NEW NOVEL. And leave us nanght but woe and pain had imagined and evening had closed in, and the 
staat eicitia atta soft lustre of the harvest moon bathed the lane 
BY A POPULAR AUTHOR. So had it been with Hesba. in which her mother’s cottage stood, when she 
Instead of the wealth which she expected she | reached it. She was not sorry such was tie 
~~ found an impoverished estate with scanty pros- | case. 
pect of replenishing her purse when she had During the daytime it would scarcely have 
CHAPTER XL spent her little store which she discovered in | been possible to act the part of a spy over the 
. Miss Lovelace’s desk. inmates of the cottage. But any small space 
‘Ith Instead of a free, heartwhole life, she had} left uncovered by the window curtain would 
earty sorrow . ‘ : ° ae : 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, given—as she could not choose but acknowledge | enable her to peer inside now the lamp was 
I tender it here. I do as truly suffer to herself—her heart to Lucius Lovelace in an | lighted. 
SO DSSER CE altogether hopeless affection, and, worse than} But all her anticipations were doomed to dis- 











this, found that by the colonel’s arrangement | appointment. 
she must contract a marriage with one whom,| She lifted the latch of the garden gate and 
of all men, she most hated and detested, Simon | passed lightly along the patn leading to the 
Dawson the younger. And as if this were not | cottage. She had traversed half the distance 
sufficient now to fill her cup of misery to the| when she arrested her steps as suddenly as if 
full, this young madman—Frank Leslie—must | they had been stayed by a thunderbolt. 
turn up, and when disappointed overwhelm her} Ona rustic seat under a large weeping-ash sat 
with reproach and brand her as a perjured| the figure of a woman garbed in black. At the 
woman, while she dared not reply to his bitter | sound of Hesba’s footsteps she had turned her 4 
objurgations. : . i tihetaites bs eyes in her direction, and slowly rising to her feet 4 
4 in view of these heavy trials Hesba’s heart | confronted tne intruder. . i 
Seen eee mores mpyrs maf he the outset turned longingly to those whom she loved at the Hesba recoiled as if from a spectre. 

Thi . ke old home. Could she but look again in their! She might well do so. 

‘his had been particularly Hesba’s own ex- | beloved faces, even though herown were hidden Alike in face, alike in figure, alike in their 
— At first what seemed 80 easy and | —could she but hear again the well-remembered | black garments, the two women formed “ coun- 
pleasant as her projected sin? Sin! why, she | tones of her mother’s voice, even though she | terfeit presentments” of each other. 





Tue day following her interview with Frank 
Leslie was one of unutterable anguish for 
Hesba. Now she was indeed reaping the bitter 
fruits of her misdoing. When she took her first 
step in the evil way she had thought that there 
Was no necessity to go faster or farther than she 
could control. Vain thought! She had since 
been taught by bitter experience that too often 
when the first step has been made in the way 
of evil the others are forced on the hapless sinner 
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could not consent in her own heart to cail the | neard them but as a spy—she fancied she could} Then each spoke. { 

sed she contemplated by so harsh a name.| gather some peace, some strength to bear her| «“Hesba!” 4 
eath had removed her friend and made her | neavy trials. * Miranda !” 

place vacant. Who would be injured if she,} Her resolution was taken. She would make! Hesba tottered to the seat and fell helplessly 






— mc pa stepped in to fillit? No one. | her way to the cottage of Mrs. Chepstow and| upon it, holding one white hand before her 
family Bi gain the means of succouring her| strive to hear her mother’s voice, to see her | startled eyes. 
She - ld * would lead a pleasant, easeful life. mother’s face. ‘ “Am I mad?” she said, in a tremulous 
pete < rom time to time observe her dear) Having taken her resolution. Hesba was not | tone, “or do my eyes look upon a spectre?” 
shail d hes aif be point of ’vantage where she slow to carry it into effect. That veryeven-| “Neither,” was thereply. “You see her who i 
prima: “Obi eunseen. Once overcome the ing she decided the experiment should be | was Miranda Lovelace in times past.” Pi 
what. ne Gomme te a ate deception and | made. — | An irrepressible fit of shuddering passed over 
Pt — easy and profitable than her Late in the afternoon she started on foot upon Hesba’s frame. 

her journey. The distance was considerable, but “Why then are you here?” she queried, 

Alas for the futility of all human plans. The | she did not care to order out the brougham in timidly. 
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“Because there was nowhere else to go. 
When my false friend ranked me amongst the 
dead and took my piace amongst the viv ing, 
this refuge was all that remained to me.’ 

Hesba slid from the seat and knelt with up- 
lifted hands to the speaker. 

“Oh, Miranda, pardon me,” she cried, in an 
agonised voice. “ I, and all others, imagined you 
lay at the bottom of that ill- fated lake, and the 
tewptation to live an easier life and to grasp the 
means of aiding tnose I love was too great for 
me. But whatever evil I have done may now 
be remedied, and I know your kind heart too 
well to question that you will forgive me.’ 

Miranda laid one hand lightly on the girl's 
shoulder. 

«Rise, Hesha,” she said. 

« Not until I hear the accents of pardon.” 

“I forgive you, ane You have done me 
good rather than ill.” 

«“No, no; I have wronged you deeply, but for- 
tunately it is not too late. It will be easy now to, 
resume our proper positions.” 


“ T have no idea of doing_so,” said Miranda, 


coldly, as Hesba rose to her feet. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the latter, in surprise. 

“ Yes, it isso.” 

“I could not think of wetaining your place 
now I am aware that youare still living. “Dhe|of 
change must be made at once.” 

«It will not be made, I can guess the reason 
of your alacrity in agreeing to the change. You’ 
have seen Simon Dawson ?” 


Even by the pallid moonbeams the hot¢iush | son, 


that came over Hesba’s face was p per- 
ce prible. 

‘Ah, your face tells the story. Itiseasy tosee 
why you would escape from’ the position in 
which you have placed yourself. I-cannot per- 
mit it. With your eyes open you chose your’ 
own path. It is a path in which there is mo 
turning back. You have thrust me from my 
position and forced me to occupy this more 
humble one. I am content. I shail nave no 
more exchanges.” 

An angry look passed Hesba’s face. 

“ Yes, youare right,” she said; “I have seen 
Simon Dawson and the position is unendurable. 
I will not maintain it. You say you will not 
exchange again. It is notin your power to avoid 
it. IfI declare my deception-to your brother 
Lucius and to Simon Dawson can you doubt that 
they will reinstate you in your proper position ?” 

“Tf you do; but you will not. I will be very 
frank with you, Hesba ; you made the first false 
move and now the game is in my hands, and I 
am fully justifiedin playing it as I think fit. 
You chose to take my place ;I chose to retain 
yours. For the rest you dare not make the con- 
fession of which you speak.” 

** Dare not !” 

*‘ No; todo so would be to-consign yourself to 
a convict prison.” 

Hesba started involuntarily. 

**T will be frank with you,’ went on Miranda, 
“and you will be wise to exercise frankness in 
return, From whence obtained you the money 
you sent to your mother ?” 

Hesba was silent. But again the burning 
blush arose to her face. 

‘‘Enougn !” said Miranda. “I need»no.other 
witness than the tell-tale blood which stains 
your face. You have placed yourself in the 
position of a criminal and are in my power. But 
I will be merciful, no word of mine shail expose 
thesins you have committed. Only--— Miranda 
Lovelace you have made yourselt, and Miranda 
Lovelace you shall remain.” 

*«To what end ?”’ queried Hesba, shuddering. 

«That you may become the wife of Simon 
Dawson and free Lovelace Manor from the 
claims upon it. Do this and you-shall retain 
your position safely and unmolested. Fail,and 
I will deliver you to the hands of the law as an 
impostor and forger, and a convict prison will 
ve your doom. Think what that involves! ‘Vhink 
of the misery and humiliation that such a fate 
will bring upon your motker. and your brotaer! 
Reflect weil.” 

Hesba sank again on the seat, pale and trem- 
bling. 


“You are very cruel!’ she said. ‘‘ Woe to 





you if Heaven is as pitiless as you are! It is 
true that I succumbed to sudden temptation, 
but my life since then has been one unceasing 
contrition. But you will enforce me to embrace 

a life-long agony, for I have told you what this 
Dawson as.” 

““Dhat misery would have been minehad you 
been ‘honest and true. Remember it was your 
own act that brought you into this position. 
Now the drama must be played out ; my father’s 
commands must be obeyed, and Lucius must 
hawe the old home of his ancestors »restored to 
him unfettered.” 

The mention of Lucius Lovelace*smame-caused 
a‘fresh pang at Hesba’s heart. 

“The sacrifice will be useless to‘him,” shere- 
plied, in a sombre voice. 

- Why nace Miranda, sharply. 

“«He has vowed that he will not take aéwan- 
tage ofit. He fell into a fitof passionateanger 
when I told him my determination#o wed Simon 
Dawson and showed him Colonel Lovelace’s 
| hetter to you. He asserted sae would mot take 
advantage of the sacrifice.” 

“ How can he choose but @oso'?” 

“He said if the marriage came off he would 
leave his native land for ever.” 

_ repel interval of silenceensued. “Dheminds 

both girls were busy. 

Some sensation of pity was creeping i 
Miranda’s heart, strengthemed by her old ‘shee 
for Hesba. ‘She had no desire to blight the girl’s 
life by tying her to a monster like Simon Daw- 

" td the end whigh -her father desired 
could be effected. 

If it were true that Uancius refused to avail 
hhimself of the sacrifice would dt metibe:cruel and 

to.cause it to besensummated ? Would 
at not be well to take time for further consider- 
ation? The matter might ‘be adjourned, at 
deast for that night. 

Hesba’s thoughts in the meantime suddenly 
turned to her visitor of the 
all that Frank Leslie had told her was as 
might it not be that Miranda loved him still ? 
And if she learned he were living might this not 
induce her to resume herreal rank and, position ? 

However that mignt be, Hesba’s heart held 
still sufficient love jor her former friend to in- 





| 


A puzzled look crept over Miranda’s face, 

** What do you mean?” she said. 

** Suppose one whom you had loved and way 
had loved you dearly, but whom you thougit ty 
see no more on earth, had escaped death and 
captivity ; had struggled through toils and gor. 
rows for your sake; ; had come from the ends of 
the earth to seek you; would you hide your face 
from him ?” 

Miranda’s tall form trembled so violenily that 
she was under the necessity of supporting her. 
self by the arm of the seat on which Hesba was 
sitting. 

« Of whom speak you?” she said, brokenly. 

“ Of Mr. Frank Leslie” 

Miranda started violently and became pale to 
the very lips. 

“He is dead;” she ejaculated ; “dead lone 
since, and he’s in an wm grave ina far 
foreign land.” . 

“ He is living—living and well, and trod the 
acres of Lovelace Maner but yesterday, his heart 
full of unchanged love for you.’ 

«You are mad, or dreaming!” 

*Notso. He came to:seek you tosroffer his 
unchanged love. He was easily deceived by 
the remarkable resemblamce between us, ani 
never doubted that he was addressing tie 
woman whom he loved.” 

** And you?” 

“My — was full of anxiety and peril. 
It appeared from -what he «said that on the 
previous day he had: met Simon Dawson in tie 
park, and that the latter had informed him that 
Miranda Lovelace was his affianced bride. Hence 
Leslie came full of fiery indignation, which he 
poured out upon me for my supposed perfidy.” 

* And you avowed it?” 

«There was no other course open to me.” 

“ How did the interview terminate ?” 

He left in an access of furious passion and 
‘overwhelmed me with reproaches.” 

“And will never return?” 

“ So he asserted.” 

During this colloquy Miranda’ s colour went 
and came, and she seemed scarcely able to 
support herself. At its conclusion she gave 4 
deep sigh, and said; in a \bitver tone : 

“And somy cup of happiness: which might 


duce her to impart the intelligence in the hope | have been mine has been dashed from my iips 


that it might be welcome. 

The silence was presently broken by Miranda. 

**Have you or Lucius,” she said, “held any 
correspondence with Simon Dawson?” 

‘I saw bim two days since,” said ;Hesba. 

“ And the result ?” 

“And I consented to become his wife,” was 
the low-voiced response. 

« Then all is sevtled.?” 

“It was, but the fact of your existence gives 
me hope of.escape. You Know from what I have 
told you in,past times how I loathe jsuch an 
accursed fate,” 

Yet you agreed to embrace it apparently.” 

* For Lucius’s, sake.” 

The words were, nearly inaudible, but Miranda 
caught them anda sudden flash of. intelligence 
came in her eyes; and ber look was less stern 
and her voice less cold when she spoke again. 

“?Tis a strange tangle,” she-said. ‘ I have 
no desire to be hard upon you, Hesba,; perhaps 
something may be decided upon before your 
next interview with Dawson, at least we will let 
the matter remain in abeyance for to-night.” 

“Thanks, thanks, dear Miranda!’ cried 
Hesba, with clasped hands, her eyes streaming 
with tears. ‘‘And we will exchange places?” 
she queried. : 

Miranda shook her head gravely. 

“No, Lam content with this lot. My life is 
peaceful and not withoutits joys. I know what 
{ nave never known before—the love,of mother 
and sister. The earnings of my hands suffice to 
keep them and me, and I.am content.” 

Hesba stepped closer and laid her hand im- 
pressively on Miranda’s.arm. 

‘* But there may be,another love still stronger 
which can draw you to your own home ?” 

Miranda snook her head. 

*« That of Lucius ?”’ she said, questioningly. 

* No, not that of Lucius, altaough, of one of 
his sex.” ; 





| for ever by your mendacity and deception !” 

“Not so, Miranda,” said Hesba, remonstrat- 
ingly. 

“How can it be otherwise ?” 

Hesba drew a smallportemonnaie from her 
pocket, and, opening it, took out a gentleman's 
visiting card, which she presented to Miranda. 

« He let this fall,” she said, “ accidentally.” 

It bore the words : 


“Mr. Frank Lesziz, 
“ Claridge’s Hotel, 
“ Piccadilly.” 


**A line from -you will bring him to your 
feet,’ she said. ~*“If ever @ man loved truly— 
it is he\” 

Just at that junctnre the front door of the 
house opened and Mrs. Chepstow’s voice was 
heard. 

““Hesba, Hesba!” she cried, 
falling. Please come in.” 

«T must leave you,” said Miranda, holding 
out her hand to Hesba. “ All is forgiven be- 
tween you and me. This last good news you 
bring is sufficient to- balance much eyil doing 
against me. Let the-matter of Simon Dawson 
rest, and the day after to-morrow I, closely 
veiled, will seek you at Lovelace Manor, when 
we can talk over our plans. Good night!” 

She held out her hand, which Hesba grasped, 
almost convulsively. - 

“Good night, Miranda,” she: said, « noble, 
forgiving sister. How can I ever thank you 
enough pe 

Then, as they were about to part, Hesba 
said: 

**One thing more. 
those I love?” ‘ 

And she nodded in ‘the direction of’ the cot- 
tage. 

“Yes; I will turn back a corner of the cure 
tain.” 
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And Mirdnda made her way to the house. 

Following her  noisélessly Hesba reached the 
cottage window. The curtain had been'so dis- 
posed as to readily command.a view of the in- 
terior of the room. 

Mrs. Chepstow was seated by one side of the 
fire of blazing beech billets and Miranda on the 
other, little Ada being perched on.a stool at 
Miranda’s feet.and leaning hersunny head on 
the latter’s lap. Mrs. Chepstow was looking 
over some water-colour drawings, which were 
evidently the production of Miranda’s pencil. 
And her kindly old face was illumined bya 
smile of pride at their excellence. 

It was a pleasant scene of domestic peace. 

Hesba crept away with a full heart, blessing 
the girl whom ‘she had wronged, ‘but who ‘had 
prougnt so'much happiness'to those so dear to 
ner. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Oh, think what anxious moments pass between 
Tne birth of plots and their last fatal periods. 


Ir would be impossible to describe the whirl- 
wind of conflicting emotion which raged in 
Frank Leslie’s heart during the remainder of 
his interview with.Hesba Chepstow. 

Disappointed love, broken hopes, mad anger, 
reigned by turns. Nor could he muster suffi- 
cient self-control to evoke order from the chaos. 
Nignt brought no respite to his troubled 
brain, and he tossed and turned in his restless 
bed until the first beams of another day tinged 
the eastern horizon. Then, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, his weary eyes closed and he slum- 
bered long: and soundly until the sun was high 
in the heavens. 

He awoke much refreshed, and his mind suf- 
ficiently calm for sustained thougbt. 

As he made his toilet his thoughts were en- 
gaged in solving ‘the problem—to him little 
snort of marvellous—of the change in the 
woman. he.loved. 

Far removed as he was from being a vain 
man, Frank, like most handsome, .clever fel- 
lows, was by ‘no means unaware of his advan- 
tages. He knew that he had a nandsome face 
and a fine form, and‘was a personable man ina 
lady’s eyes. He knew that his intellectual 
powers were.above the average; that he was 
a fluent. conversationalist, and that his: manners 
were tnose of a gentleman. And he was well 
aware that in all these respects his brother 
Simon, instead of being above the average of 
aumanity, fell:most decidedly below it. Ugly, 
clumsy, ignorant, overbearing, boorish in his 
manners and insolent in his converse, there 
was probably no human being but. nis father 
who viewed Simon:with complacency. 

_ Thus mentally comparing his brother with 
himself Frank felt that he could have addressed 
his fickle ‘love in ‘terms similar to those with 
Whicn the Prince of Denmark reproved ‘his in- 
constant mother when her love deciined from 
“ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

But he found no explanation for such a 
change in Miranda’s case. It was not as though 
she had been brought up.a recluse, seldom see- 
ingmen. In the Indian society amidst which 
ner earlier life had been passed the young civi- 
liansand military men were a decidedly superior 
class, as a ruling order amongst a conquered 
race is almost sure to be. Good-looking, well- 
educated, well-mannered, no such churls as 
‘.won Dawson could be found amongst their 
number, 

_Why then had his brother fonnd favour in 
the girls eyes? ‘There must have-been some 
hidden cause for the phenomenon—something 
beyond the range of Frank’s knowledge or ken. 
To solve this problem was his first duty, and he 
determined that no means of doing it should be 
left untried. 

Full of this resolution his first object was to 
seek his father and brother and endeavour to 
extract from them the secret of Simon’s suc- 
cess. } 

_ After making a hasty breakfast he threw 
himself into a’ hansom-and was soon bowling 
Tapidly eastward, en route for Bevis Marks. 








When he reached ‘his father’s office he was| Here was a confirmation of his worst suspicions. 


greeted with joyous acclamations by the clerks 
in the outer rooms. Neither his father nor 
Simon had yet arrived, and after a kindly 
greeting to each of ‘the men whom ‘he knew 
Frank retired into the waiting-room adjacent to 
his father’s sanctum, and taking up'the** Times” 
was soon deep in the Indian news,'which still 
possessed much interest for him. 

The door leading to ‘his father’s office was 
slightly ajar, and presently Frank became con- 
scious of voices in that-room. They were those 
of old Dawson and Simon, who ‘had evidently 
entered the room by the private door from the 
street, and not having passed the clerks’ office 
had not'been apprised that Frank was waiting 
for them. 

“Things are looking up a bit,” said the harsh 
voice of the old man. ‘“‘ There was great need 
of it. You think our new ‘scheme is ‘safe, 
Simon ?” 

“Not a doubt of it,” responded'the younger 
man. 

“It is the most hazardous job we have ever 
embarked in, Simon.” 

“Don’t see that!” 

“ Well, on every previous o¢casion we have 
had human heads and human hands to earry out 
our plans. If a-ship had to'be scuttled a trust- 
worthy man with a good anger’ would choose 
the time and place to let the water ‘in. Now 
we are at the mercy of an irresponsible piece of 
machinery. A hitch in this infernal clockwork 
would mean ruin, perhaps transportation for you 
and forme.” 

The'young man gave an impatient exclama- 
tion. 

«There will be no hitch. Have we not 
experimented with the machine and known that 
its action is as sure as fate? Rest easy. No 
plank of the Albatross, no living soul of her crew 
will'ever be wafted to shore.” 

Frank, seated alone in his room, listened with 
breathless'interest. He had often suspected his 
father of crime in the old times. But‘here was 
a purposed ‘iniquity greater than he could have 
imagined. 

© Are the bills of lading all right, Simon ?” 
said the old man, presently. 

« Yes,” was the response. 

«The contents of the boxes all entered as ‘un- 
cut jewels ?” 

“ Uncut jewels and manufactured jewellery, it 
was better so.” 

‘And ‘the amount ?” 

“Seventy thousand pounds,” was ‘the reply. 

« And the Albatross sails ?” 

“This morning. She has weighed anchor-ere 
this.” 

«*« When were the machines set to explode ?” 

« Four days. ‘The Albatross will-be in mid- 
ocean then.” 

“Good,” said the old man., “I do notsee how 
tthe scheme can fail.” 

And Frank could hear his father rubbing his 
hands and cracking his joints in the manner pe- 
culiar to him when satisfied. , 

There was an interval of silence, broken by 
Simon. 

“ By the way,I see the captain’s name is 
Chepstow. What Chepstow is that ?” 

“Brother of the girl you used to dangle 
after.” 

“‘I wonder he took command of one of our 
ships,” said Simon. 

“You must remember it is not our ‘ship, at 
least not ostensibly. Can you suppose I should 
be fool enough to arrange for the accident to 
take place in one of ourships? Tne Albatross is 
supposed to beiong to old Benjamin Marks.” 

“Tam devilish glad Chepstowis init. Ihate 
them. He’s booked for a speedy berth in king- 
dom come. By the way, before we begin our 
daily business wiil it not be well to call on 
Solomon Moss about the consignment of the 
other cases ?” 

The old man assented, and presently Frank 
heard them both leave the inner office by the 
same way by which they entered. 

The young man’s face wore a horror-stricken 
expression. His countenance was deadly pale, 
and his brow covered with cold perspiration. 








His father and brother were murderers in in- 
tention, and would become so in fact:unless by 
an almost providential interposition. And had 
not Providence, perchance, led his steps thither 
that morning in order that he might become 
that agent ? 


He caught up the ‘“‘ Times” and ran his eye . 


rapidly over the shipping list. 

Yes, the Albatross was to sail that morning 
and was undoubtedly by that time free of the 
river and in the open sea. 

Frank was well acquainted with ‘the shipping 
business, and knew that the time for telegraph- 
ing was/over. His resolution was quicily:taken. 
He would save this doomed captain and:crew if 
it were possible for man to do so. 

He quitted the room .and passed rapidly 
through the outer office, telling the principal 
clerk as he did so that his father and -brother 
had been in but had gone out again. 

On reaching the street he hailed the first 
hansom which he encountered jand soon 
was making his ‘way ‘rapidly towards the 
docks. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Upon the gale she stooned her'side 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide. 


Frank Lzustrx’s resolution was tetken. -Atany 
cost he would 'strive to save his father’s destined 
victims from inevitable death. But’how was 
this to be achieved ? The Albatross ‘was already 
on the blue Atlantic beyond any summons or 
message of ‘his. 

But one means presented itself to the young 
man’smind. That was, to charter'the swiftest 
steam yacht he could find to let and-follow the 
Albatross. By mquiry at Lloyds, he ‘found that 
the vessel was old, hence the captain was' hardly 
likely to.crowd sail upon her, and if only he 
could get inther track hemight hope towome up 
with her before the catastrophe occurred. 

He found on searching the docks that the Al- 
batross had sailed at the appointed time. He 
was very fortunate in his other quest, being 
speedily informed of a small screw yacht which 
bad just returned from a ‘pleasure voyage 
and which he could at once charter, the captain 
and crew complete. 

The Seamew was well found in-all'stores, was 
noted for her fleetness, and could start at any 
moment. at 

The bargain was soon concluded. ‘Re-entering 
his cab, Frank was rapidly driven to his hotel 
for his: cheque-book and other necessaries, and 
in the afternoon of the same day found himself 
steaming out of the estuary of the Thames im the 
smart little steamer. 

Following the course the captain considered 
would probably be that of an outward-going 
vessel bound for the destination of the Albatross, 
they steamed steadily onward. 

During all the ensuing night the strictest 
watch was kept on board the Seamew for lights. 
But none were seen. 

Thenextspedon. But although they met or 
passed many vessels homeward or outward bound 
no Albatross met their view. 

At nightfall Frank’s anxiety reached fever- 
heat. 

«We must have missed her,” he said, in 
accents of profound vexation. 

“That does not follow,” replied Captain 
Simpson. 

“Why, surely this swift little eraft would 
have overtaken her ere this,” pursued Frank. 

“Do not be too sure of that, my dear Mr. 
Leslie,” responded the captain. ‘ Look:at that 
wind !” and he pointed as he spoke.to their light 
topsails bellying in the gale. “‘ Remember, the 
Albatross had the start of us, and she has bad 
this wind astern ever since. Under a press of 
canvas her progress would be weil nigh as swift 
as if aided by steam. Do not despair yet.” 

Frank tried to console himself with the well- 
meant arguments. But his anxiety was so 
great that he did not seek his berth that 
night, 
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The next day passed without success. No sign 


of cue Albatross was discovered. 


With the dawn of the fourth day Frank’s 


fears and anxiety became unendurable. 


? Surely,” he said, ‘‘ we must have passed ner 


“What course would you recommend ?” 
queried Frank, 


«That we lie to and await her coming,” said 


the captain, “it is our only chance.” 
“‘A slender one,” 
groan. 


«Tis will be our best pian,” went on Captain | yourself.” 
“It is almost certain that no vessel 
bound in her direction would get in more | his bronzed face pale. 
southerly latitude than that where we now are. 
We have three boats, let us leave one with a | stocked clockmaker’s shop, met his ear. 
small crew here, another two miles to the north 
of tnis place, another two miles to the north of | sant chirrup. 


Simpson. 


that, while the Seamew herself can be hove to 


four miles to the north of the last boat. We | give forth no such voice. 


shall thus command a zone of twelve miles. The 
wind is sunk; the Albatross’s progress must be 
slow. It will be easy to hail her by the trumpet, 
or even come up with her in the boat.” 

The captain’s scheme seemed the best practi- 

able under the circumstances, and it was put in 
effect, Frank Leslie taking command of one of 
the boats. 

The slow-passing morning was a time of tor- 
ture to the young man. The sun climed the 
heavens higher and higher as the hour of noon 
was reached, then began his descent to his 
watery bed, and Leslie, sick at heart, relin- 
quished hope; doubtless all was over before 
this. 

Presently he was roused from his bitter reflec- 
tions by the cry of 

«* Sail, ho!” 

He turned his eyes eagerly in the direction of 
the sailor’s indicating finger, and saw astern 
upon the horizon a vessel following in their 
wake under full canvas. He seized the glass 
and examined her eagerly. 

She was a full-rigged barque, with all canvas 
set, although it was idly flapping against tie 
masts. 


In overpowering excitement Frank turned the | 


glass to her bows. 

It was she! 

Under her bowsprit he couid make out the 
gilded effigy of the gigantic sea-bird from which 
she took her name. 

The sea was like glass. They had nothing 
now to do but await her coming. Her progress 
was slow, but presently she arrived witnin hail- 
ing distance. 

One of the sailors waved a flag to attract 
attention, while Frank, taking the speaking- 
trumpet, shouted across the waters: 

**'l’ne Albatross ahoy ?” 

a‘ answering hail came back, and in a few 
u.omer,c the Seamew’s boat was beside tne 
Albatzvez, and Frank Leslie stepped: upon her 
Geck 

Cearles Chepstow came forward to meet him 
wito a look of considerable surprise on his 
Zace. 

Captain Chepstow ?” said Frank. 

Tie other answered in the affirmative. 

“Pray excuse brevity,” continued Frank. 
“The matter is one of life and death. You 
have some packets of jeweliery on board ?” 

« Yes,” answered Cnepstow, wonderingly. 

“Said to beso, and so entered in the mani- 
fest, doubtless. But goods of a very different 
character. By mere chance I discovered on the 
morning on which you sailed that they were in- 
fernal machines, timed to explode on the fourth 
day after sailing. I at once followed you in 
yonder yacht, but we must have passed you 
under shadow of night. Quick! there is nota 
moment to be lost. Hurl these accursed pack- 
ages to the depth of the ocean, or when the hour 
arrives there will not be a plank left floating of 
the Albatross.” 

«« My dear sir,” said Chepstow, with a dazed, 
stunned expression, “I dare not consign valu- 
able freight to the fishes in this “reckless 
manner. What authority nave I but yours, a 





o Yes,” said Captain Simpson, “I think we 


matter ?”” 
Frank gave a deep groan. 
“ The interest ?” he cried. 


scheme. Let meat least see these packages.” 


secured by stout iron bands. 
to the top one. 


“Listen there,” 


Each of the boxes had its own little inces- 
Chepstow knew that boxes of jewellery should 


“By Jove!’ he said, staring at Frank, 
blankly, “ you are rignt.” 
“ Hesitate not a moment, man!” shouted 
Leslie. “Our lives may depend upon our 
promptness.” 
And, seizing one of the boxes, he rushed up 
the ladder to the deck. 
After a moment’s indecision Chepstow fol- 
lowed with another. 
Just then a breeze sprang up, the sails filled, 
and the Albatross moved rapidly forward. 
Leslie stocd looking over the bulwarks 
towards the spot were the box had disap- 
peared. 
Just at that moment a concussion took place 
which shook air and sea, A mountain of water 
was thrown upward. The Albatross reeled to 
the larboard till ner yards dipped into the sea, 
then whirled madly round and round as if ina 
whirlpool. 
Half-blinded by the deluge of spray Leslie 
yet retained his presence of mind and rushed 
to the cabin ladder, shouting as he did so to 
some of the sailors: 

* Bear a hand, lads. 
u ae 

Meanwhile Chepstow had thrown the box he 
carried overboard, and in the space of a few 
seconds the cabin was cleared of the dozen 
packages. 

No other exploded dangerously near the Alba- 
tross, but as she forged ahead continuous 
explosions astern and masses of water hurled 
skyward evinced how well the maker of the 
infernal machines bad carried out his purpose. 
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** CONDITION.” 


Dritt SERGEANT (to recruit): “ Throw out 
your chest and keepinyourstomach. A soldier 
should always have a full chest and an empty 
stomach !” Punca. 

«None of the county gentlemen speak to him 
now,” said our Mrs. Ramsbotham, “ because he’s 
a velocipede.” “A what?” we asked. “A 
velocipede,” replied the lady, “a person who 
goes about shooting foxes, you know.” 

Punch. 

Tar Marsriat or Marertarism.—Dynamite. 

Punch. 
QUALIFYING A SWEEPING ASSERTION. 


Sopnis (after hearing about Frank): “Ide- 
clare I shall not believe a word a man says to 
me. They’re all liars!” 

Beatrice: “ Forshame, Sophie!” 

Sopuik (regretfully): “At least all the nice 
ones are!” Punch. 


Lavy Harsrrton’s Cry on THE Ovurskirts 
FasHIONABLE Crowp.—“ Divide! 


OF THE 
Divide!” 





stranger, and what interest have you in the 


« Alas! that I am 
near a-kin to the murderous concoctors of the 


Chepstow led the way down into his own 
cabin, where on the floor at one end were 
piled up a dozen strong, neatly-made boxes 


Leslie Knelt beside them and applied his ear 
Then he rose to nis feet, nis 
exclaimed Frank, with a | face pale as death. 
he cried, “‘and judge for 
Chepstow did as he was bidden and it turned 


A curious, stridulous ticking, as from a well- 





New ProverB FoR THE Recent Myp 
Wrarner.— One swallow does not make , 
Christmas !” Punca, 


Lavixs complain of the difficulty of walking 
gracefully in the divided skirt. Can there be 
more stability as a lasting fashion for a divided 
skirt than for a divided house? But let that 
pass. Give ita locusstandi. We have had tie 
“ Alexandra Limp,” the “Grecian Bend,” ang 
“ Tie-back Totter why nothave the “ Harber. 


ton Hobble”’ ? Pune. 
Avction-Room Nympus.—Hammer-dryads. 
Punch. 


HOW HE SETTLED IT. 


“ Lapigs complain ”—began an elderly matei- 
making mother to an unconfirmed bachelor. 
“ They've no right to come plain,” interrupied 
one Mister Wagstaffe; ‘“ they should come 
pretty.” So he gave a bachelor’s ball and a lass. 
hopper’s feast, and there was no further com- 
plaining. Punch. 

GETTING HIS ANSWER. 

Youne Tompxins (thinking to take a rise out 
of Pat): “ Why, you’ve got that paper upside 
down, Paddy. 

Pat: Bedad! any fule cud rade it the otier 
way oop!” 

[Calmly goes on with his reading.] 

Moonshine. 
EMPHATIC. 


Noursz: “Here’s your medicine, Johnny”— 
(Johnny swallows it)—“Now say ‘Thank 
you.’ ” 


Jounny: “ No, I’m blowed if I do!” 


Moonshine. 
* Boys will be boys.” But we should like to 
ask when ? Moonshine. 


A Brown Strupy.—Puzzled what to do with 

the last penny. Moonshine. 

A Toran Wrrcx.—A confirmed rake. 
Moonshine. 


A RereesHmMeNt Bar.—The wantof money. 
Moonshine. 


A Winp Instrumient.—The Storm Drum. 
Moonshine. 
“ TAUT ’-OLOGICAL. 


Fonp Morurr (who has been teaching): 
“Now, Augustus, and what is tautology ?” 
AvuGUSTUS (making a dash for it) : “ Any 
ology that’s “ taut.’ Judy. 


ONE FOR MISSUS, 


Mistress: ‘ Bridget,I really can’t allow you 
to receive your sweetaeart in. the kitchen any 
longer.” 

Briveet: “Thank you kindly, mum, bui 
he’s too bashful for the parlour.” Judy. 


RADICAL WHEKZE. 

(Let us give him a ehance, this once.) 
“Wuar’s the difference, pa, between tae 
Upper House and the Lower House ?” 

“The difference, my dear, is this: tne Lower 
House means a-bility, the Upper House no- 
bility.” Judy. 
HAVE “ PATIENCE.” 


No wonder the electric light now goes on 
swimmingly at the Savoy. Each lamp there is 
a “ Swan.” Fun. 
AN AQUATIC QUERY. 


Do river oarsmen obtain their “feathers” 
from the “‘ bed”’ of the stream ? Fun. 


A REVOLUTION in Ireland that the most en- 
thusiastic patriot does not appreciate.—Tne 
treadmill. Fun. 


A HINT WELL WRAPPED. 


Cicars being, as we know, composed of tne 
foliage of the tobacco-plant dried and rolled, itis 
evident that when a host offers them to his 
guests it implies a wish that they should take 
their leaves. Fun. 


Kine Sotomon’s advice to the ne’er-do-weil 
was to “ go to tie ant.” Nowadays, acting 1n 
the spirit if not the letter of the proverbist, 





‘Punch. 


the ne’er-do-well goes to his “uncle.” Fun. 
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Coat Mrrcuant: “These are 24s. the ton, 
or eighteenpence the hundred.” 

INEXPERIENCED Wire : “ Dear me, that seems 
very cneap, and such nice large lumps too! You 
way send me a thonsand of those, please.” 

Moonshine. 


DisprNsE—To make up medicine. Dispense 
—To do without.— (Vide dictionary.) 

Bor: ‘ Mother’s sent this physic back, it 
ain’t hers.” 

Assistant: “ Why isit not for her ?” 

Boy: “’Cos it’s got the wrong name on 
it.” 

Assistant: “Oh, is that all? That is soon 
altered.” Moonshine. 


WILL “GO” SPLENDIDLY WITH THE PUBLIC. 


Ir is contemplated to construct tricycles to go 
by electricity. Of course tney will be called 
« Electricycles.” Funny Folks. 


A We.tcomse Winter Resort.—Warm-inster. 
Funny Folks. 


“Pampa’p Mentazs.”—Servants in South 
America. Funny Folks. 


A Down-x Parry.—The eider-duck. 
Funny Folks. 


Tue BurRGLAR TO HIS ARRESTED “ Pat.”— 
“ Are you often taken like this ?” 
Funny Folks. 


THE INNOCERT AT THE CATTLE SHOW. 
(And what he wante to know you know.) 
Isn’r it the correct thing to visit the Show in 

a sho(w)ful ? 

Are not the “ cross breeds” of cattle the most 
dangerous ? 

Are all the milch cows of the same (m)ilk, 
or are some of them the cream of their species ? 
And if so, are any of them creamer than 
udders P 

Doesn’t it take (c)old cows to yield cold cream 
and cream ice? And isn’t chocolate cream given 
by dun cows ? 

Do the milch cows have to look calfter their 
own progeny ? 

Isn’t the bellow-dious performance of cattle 
executed upon their own horns ? and do not tne 
cows “low” with the object of indicating their 
low-cality to their young? 

Are not the “polled” cattle those elected for 
prizes? 

Isn’t “half a bull” (i.e., slang for half a 
crown) derived from pecunia (money) out of 
pecus (cattle) ? 

Is “ we’ther mutton” more liable to change 
than other kinds? And wouldn’t cold we’ther 
mutton be a seasonable winter dish ? 

Is pig-tending a congenial hog-upation ? 
and do the porcine pets live sow-ciably to- 
gether P 

Would a pig buyer with a “stye in his eye” 
be very offended at the offer of a card for the 
Ophthalmic Hospital ? 

Is the heifer show this year as good as heifer 
it was, or how ? 

Do the fat exhibits’ pedigrees add to their 
pedi-grees-iness ? 

Isn’t the much advertised “ beef wine” a 
description of bull ’ock, prepared from the fruit 
of the bo-vine ? 

_Isn’t the chief prize ox the real bos’ of this 
show ? Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MENDON CASTLE: A LIFE-STORY. 


Tur scene to which we invite the reader is 
one of the wildest and at the same time one of 
the most beautiful in England, it being that 





widely diversified region of Shropshire lying 
contiguous to the Welsh Marches of Radnor and 
Montgomery. There are hills and dales, purling 
brooks and leaping cascadgs, wide-reaching fells, 
dotted and seamed with ponds, lakelets and 
canals, while as background to the whole the 
Salop heights, with Iron Mountain near the 
centre of the range, lift their wooded crests and 
ragged peaks against the changeful sky, in 
other times a barrier to the ‘incursions of the 
once war-loving and marauding Welshmen. 

Standing upon the mountain side, looking 
eastward, the eye takes in a broad sweep of 
territory, comprising two populous and wealthy 
boroughs. 

Upon the right hand, before us, and stretch- 
ing away to the southward, lies Mendonbury, 
the seat of the Marquis of Mendon. 

Somewhere about the middle of the fifteenth 
century Henry VI., bearing much love towards 
Sir Robert Graham, a powerful knight of his 
court, and reposing especial confidence in his 
loyalty and prowess, created him Lord and 
Governor of the Welsh Marches, with the title 
of Marquis, at the same time bestowing upon 
him, for himself and his heirs for ever, one of the 
fairest and richest domains in Western Eng- 
land. 

In course of time the original powers and 
prerogatives of the Lords of the Marches were 
to become greatly curtailed and modified ; yet 
the broad estate first granted to Sir Robert 
Graham, with all its income and emoluments, 
and the high peerage thereto belonging, had 
remained in the family intact, with no lack of a 
son to inherit to the present day. 

Close below us, as we stand upon the moun- 
tain’s slope, lies Mendon Castle, one of the 
largest and best appointed private residences in 
the realm. The old keep, with court and 
massive walls, and moat, and barbican, stands 
but little changed from what it was three cen- 
turies ago. The new dweiling, so constructed 
as to form, with the original, a complete and 
harmonious whole, might be called a palace, for 
it is palatial in every sense, both outside and 
in. It was planned and erected by those who 
had architectural taste and judgment, with no 
need to study economy in cost. 

Beyond the castle, and upon either hand, 
stretch garden, lawn, and park, while beyond 
those lies the town—a populous settlement, 
with its excellent inn, school-house, and church, 
shops of traders and artisans, while flanking all, 
on every hand, are the numerous productive 
farms of a thrifty and well-contented tenantry. 
Or they have been well content in times gone by, 
though there be some in this present 
who begin to shake their heads, mysteriously 
whispering that trouble is brewing. If there is 
trouvle, however, we shall be likely to find it. 

Look now to the left hand, distant to the 
northward, four miles or thereabonts, and we 
see another settlement. This is Waldron Fells, 
so called, and is the property of a wealthy 
mining baronet, Sir Peter Waldron. Originally 
the place bore a Welsh name, but it had offered 
such a puzzle of pronunciation for English 
tongues that the grandfather of the present 
master had given to it its present cognomen. 
It did not matter that there were more of hills 
and crags than there were of fells; the signi- 
ficance and the eupnony of the verbal combina- 
tion had tickled the old baronet’s ear, and 
Waldron Fells it bad been from that day. 
There was no castle here, but Waldron Hall 
was a noble structure, nevertheless, ranking 
even with the Gothic church in its proportions 
and prominence. ° 

Sir Peter owned coal mines and iron mines, 
and moreover he hired and worked the mines 
belonging to the estate of Mendon. In truth, 
no marquis. had troubled himself with the bother 
and drudgery of mining for ages; nor was there 
need. The return by renting was sufficient. 

It was a clear, cold day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two. Lord John Graham, fourteenth 
Marauis of Mendon, had been helped from his 
bed to a great easy-chair, and had caused his 
valet to make him presentable, for he had sum. 





moned a visitor. He was sixty years of age; 
his frame more shattered and shaken by the, 
life he had led than by those simple threescore 
years, for truly his parents had entailed upon 
him a constitution which, with proper living, 
ought to have been in its prime at that age. 
However, there he was, bent and broken, and 
feeling the hand of dissolution upon him. 
Once he must have been handsome, and that 
body, now so weak, had been one of the 
strongest and most active inthe realm. There 
was pride, plenty of it still left, though the intel- 
lect was not what it had been. 

There were two other men in the great 
vaulted chamber. The one who stood nearest 
to him was his son and heir, Roderic, a man of 
thirty years, of ordinary height, possessing a 
frame that must once have been muscular and 
strong and compact, but something had sadly 
broken and shattered it, andleft signs of decay 
where should have been health and vigour 
The shoulders, now slightly stooping, were 
square and broad, the head rather under-sized, 
the features good, the complexion dark, the 
black, close-growing beard being so heavy as to 
show plainly on the fresh-shaven cheeks, while 
the crisp, coarse hair, of the same raven hue, 
curled in close, uncompromising ringlets. He 
wore a pair of neatly trimmed whiskers, 
which, after the fashion of the times, were 
pointed at the corners of the mouth. 

Taken all in all Roderic Graham, by courtesy 
Lord Wolfam, was a good-looking man. He 
dressed well—his valet had good taste—and he 
knew how to act the gentleman. It did not 
require a close observer, however, to discover 
that he was given somewhat to dissipation. His 
face showed that but too plainly. 

The third man showed a striking contrast to 
his companion—for we may call him and Lord 
Wolfam companions. He was tall—very nearly 
six feet—with a form which, for its grace and 
symmetry, could not be excelled. ‘Though not 
stout he was yet muscular and compact, his 
motions betraying that self-poise and confidence 
which only come of physical prowess, His face 
was after the style of the Apollo Belvidere— 
classically beautiful ; his eyes large, limpid and 
lustrous, of a clear, ethereal blue; while the 
hair, of a rich auburn hue, hung in poetic 
curls about his white neck and temples. His 
garb was purely military, though a modest un- 
dress in style ; and its fit, even to the tie of the 
cravat, might have excited the envy of the fag- 
tidious Beau Brummel himself. 

Such was the man who called himself Colonel 
James Fitz Eustace. He might have been five- 
and-thirty years of age—perhaps a trifle over 
that—but he had no need yet to hide his years. 
He had made his appearance in that section of 
country only a fortnight previous to the time of 
which we write, bringing with him letters of 
introduction from some of the first men in 
London. He had a letter from the Duke of 
Wellington, avouching for his military probity 
and honour; one from Lord Napier; and he 
had one also written to nim by the king when 
Duke of Clarence. This latter he was especially 
fond of showing. It was writtenin a rollicking, 
merry humour at Epsom, and originally enclosed 
a cheque for a hundred pounds, borrowed by 
William from the colonel for betting purposes. 

“My lord,” said the son as he led his friend 
to his father, “this is Colonel Fitz Eustace, of 
whom I have spoken, and whom, you will re- 
member, you kindly asked to see.” 

The old marquis put forth a wasted hand 
and said he was glad to see the friend of his 
son. 
A slight pause and the visitor returned : ° 

«Any man may well thank the good fortune 
that throws him into the companionship of 
Lord Wolfam ; yet, noble sir, I think my visit 
to this part of the kingdom was more directly 
owing to my desire to see and know yourself 
than to anything else under the sun. Do you 
know, my lord, I had the pleasure of listening to 
the speech you made in the Chamber of Peers 
a year ago, when you so powerfully opposed the 
wild project of interfering with slavery in our 
trans-Atlantic colonies ?” 

“‘Yes—yes,” said the old man, rather dubi- 
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“I remember I did speak against it. 
But, do you 
effort? If 
up, as I 


ously, 
Wilberforce had offended me. 
know, sir, 1 was never proud of that 
Iam in my seat when the bill comes 
am sure it will, I shall vote for it.” 

The colonel laughed good-humouredly, and 
declared that. he snould ao the same. 

But the marquis did not seem inclined to con- 
tinue the conversation, and Fitz Eustace, wuo 
could, take a hint very quickly, witadrew to 
another part of the room, which enabled the 
old man to speak apart with his son, which he 
had manifested a strong desire to do. 

“ Roderic, is young Conway in the place now 
—with his mother ?” 

“ He is.” 

“T wish to see him. Will you send him to me? 
Let him come to-day, if he can’ 

“T will attend to it at once, my lord; and I 
have no doubt that he will be with you very 
soon.” 

As the son turned away, the marquis, 
seeming to feel that he had dismissed the 
visitor somewhat abruptly, cailed to him and 
said: 

* Colonel, you must excuse me from sharing in 
your entertainment, as you can see for yourself 
that I am not strong ; but you need not fear to 
caillon myson. [can only bid you welcome to 
Mendon, and leave it for Lord Woilfam to make 
you comfortabie.” 

Fitz Eustace was warm and ardent in his 
thanks, careful not to overdo, but as pro- 
fuse as politeness and good taste would war- 
rant. 

“T know not how long the powers that be will 
allow me to profit by your kindness, my lord,” 
he said, in conclusion ; ‘* but you will permit me 
to hope—aye, even to pray—that I may see you 
in the saddle before I go.” 

The marquis shook his head with a. dubious 
smile of thanks, and the colonel left, Wolfam 
following close upon his heels. 

The first act of the latter, on reaching the 
lower hall, was to find a proper servant for 
the mission, wnom he directed to hasten at 
once to, the dwelling of the Widow Conway, 
and find; her son George, and to inform him 
that the marquis earnestly desired to see him 
at once. 

This done, Roderic repaired to his own suite 
of apartments, accompanied by his friend, where, 
seated in his cosily furnisned sanctum, he sum- 
moned a servant to brew for chem a bowl of 
punch—a proceeding which met with tne: col- 
onel’s hearty approval. 

When the punch wassteaming on the table, 
and pipes and tovacco had been furnished, and 
theservant had withdrawn, the twain gave them- 
selves toenjoyment. A keen observer, however, 
would not have failed to notice that Fitz Eustace 
was preoccupied. 

Evidently there was a subject on his mind 
which he wished to broach; but he waited his 
opportunity; and his opportunity, as he cal- 
culated, was when Lord Wolfam shonld have 
drunk enough of the strong, generous punch to 
warm his heart and loosen his tongue. And 
the time was not long in coming. 

He critically noted his host’s varying humour, 
and when he saw the head thrown back, and 
heard the mellow laugh, with a thump on 
the table, and a merry toast proposed, he ventured 
the onset. 

“Ah!—by the way, Wolfam—speaking of 
the service in India, reminds me of a suvject 
tnat has interested me. Young Conway has 
nae returned from India, has he not ?” 

“Yes. He came little more than a month 
ago. It may have been the last of Decem- 
ber.” 

“* What sort of a fellow is he?” 

** How do you mean?” 

“Why, what is he? What does 
What ave his antecedents ? 
tne proper way to put it ?” 

* Exactly, colonel. And—here’s a health to 
the brignt-eyed Kate of tne Fells.” 


he do? 
Ha! ha! isn’t that 





“Good! I’m with you.there,, To the bright- 
eyed Kate! Bless her!” 

The colonel tossed off the punch, then beat 
a bar of the tattoo upon the table with the bot- 
tom of his glass, and then: 

“ Your punch is capital, my lord. We were 
speaking of George Conway. I wish you'd tell 
me what you know of him.” 

«Has he crossed your track, colonel ?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Then why are you so interested in him ?” 

Wolfam did not question from any disposition 
to refuse an answer to his friend, but from a 
mere spirit of bantering, with, mayhap, a grain 
of curiosity intermixed. 

“T’ll tell’ you, my dear Roderic,” said Fitz 
Eustace, soberly. “I have a strong fancy 
that the young fellow is casting longing 
glances at the sister of our bright-eyed 
Kate.” 

“ What!’ cried the other, with.astart.. “Do 
you mean that ?—that he is looking up to Bella 
Waldron?” 

“It looks very much like it.” 

«Hi! I wish he would take her. Do you 
know, the old baronet has. been trying to 
draw me into that market? He has, ’pon 
nonour.” t 

« Well, Wolfam, I must say I think you are 
blind to your interests if you' do not accept. 
Look at it: the handsomest girl in the county, 
isn’t she ?” 

« With one exception—yes,” 

‘Eh? Who's the exception ?” 

«That, my boy, isa secret profound.” 

** Honest ?”” 

“Yes.” 

«Then let the girls go. I may be mistaken 
about the looking to Bella that I spoixe of, tnough 
I nave seen one or two things that had astrong 
leaning in evidence of it. And now about the 
youtn himself.” 

“A very few words will tell you the whole 
story, Fitz. George Conway is the son and only 
cnild of his widowed mother, and she has been a 
tenant of ours since her husband’s death, 
sixteen yearsago. At the age of ten years he 
went to India with my motner’s brother, Colonel 
Charles Lancaster” 

“Lancaster!” cried Fitz Eustace, clapping 
his hands joyously. “Colonel Charles 
Lancaster! Bless his jelly old soul! I know 
him well. JF want to know if he is your 
uncle P” 

le 

‘Well, I declare. New ties of friendship 
come up between us from every field. Good! 
Let’s drink to tne colonel!” 

They drank, and then Roderic proceeded: 

“ As I was saying: twelve years ago when my 
Uncie Charles was ready to start for the Indies, 
and had made arrangements for taking my 
brother Arthur with nim, he—Arthur—asked 
that his dear friend and playmate might go with 
him. Lancaster saw George Conway, then a 
stout, rugged, handsome boy, and thought he 
could make use of him. My father, too, was 
pleased with the idea. If it would tend to make 
Arthur happier he would pay any expense that 
mightaccrue. But the colonel would listen to 
notning of that kind. When Mrs. Conway had 
given her consent, Uncle Charles took him 
willingly. And thus, you see, George Conway 
and my brother Arthur—Lord Allerton—went 
out to India together, where Arthur has 
remained ever since; but Conway has been 
at home twice. He was here for a, few 
weeks three years ago; and now. he is here 
again. 

“ Further, my dear colonel: touching the 
young fellow’s characterand capacity, I can only 
tell you what my uncle writes.. He has entered 
the army; has already gained the rank. of 

captain of a troop of ligntdragoons. Lancaster 

pronounces him the, best horseman and, best 
swordsman of his age in India ; and he says that 
he is respected and beloved by all who know 
him. 





* There, sir! . There you have ity jugt as it 
came tome. What more can you ask of the 
youth? But, if the poor fellow. should, in sober 

earnest, lift his, aspirations to Miss Bella Wal. 
dron, I. fear me he will find Sir Peter after 
him with a vengeance. Nothing short of 
an earl will answer the sum of his require. 
ments in’ the candidate for his daughter's 
hand—that is—the youngest.’ As for Kate, 
she may not be so easy to dispose of, as 
witness her five-and-twenty years, already, anj 
not compa 

“ Hold ! 
Kate.” 

“Ah! 
angel.” 

“Good. But: you were speaking of your 
brother Arthur. Would .it be asking wo 
much to ask how it came to pass that he was 
sent so far away from home at, that tender 
age ?” 

Ordinarily, Roderic would nave put the man 
off most summarily who had ventured upon sucn 
a question; but the. hot, strong punch had not 
only limbered his tongue but it had siolen 
away half his sense, and he told a family secret 
to this-man which, sober, he would not have 
told to his king. 

“ Not at all,” be said, swallowing the last of 
the punch and lighting a pi e. ‘But, my boy, 
you'll keep this to yourself.’ 

Solemn promises were given, and Roderic 
Graham wenton: 

“ As you are, aware, I am eignot years older 
than is Artpur. Our mother was not a strong 
woman, and she came very near to dying when | 
was born—near to giving her life forme. My 
father, who never seemed to really love anything 
else. save himself, literally. worshipped that 
woman. He loved her with all bis heart and all 
his strength. . Tne ghostly price which was 
so nearly paid for my life was paid ior 
Arthur’s! 

“Our mother survived his birth only a few 
hours. Our father was frantic. He looked at 
the tiny bit of humanity, gasping and shriesing 
on the white pillow—a mere speek of creation, 
without sense or sight, and almost witaout form 
—he looked upon it, and thought that for this 
he had been called to give his idol. He looked 
once more—looked at the tiny, quivering, 
screeching thing—and then looked upon tie 
death-cold face of his beloved—and his heart was 
steeled against the little stranger. From that 
moment he almost hated the child of his loins 
that had cost him his wife. 

“Years went by, and that first impulse of 
hatred did not abate. Really, the presence oi 
the child had become a torture to him; and he 
more than once threatened to give him away 
into the care of a distant nurse, wnere he migut 
never see him more. At length, when. the voy 
was ten years old, Uncle Charles offered to take 
him. And you know the rest.” 

“T know that he went to India, and that he 
there remains.” 

« Well, that is all that I know.” 

And then Colonel Fitz Eustace bowed his head 
in thought. A deep plot was shaping itself in 
his mind. 
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CHAPTER IL 


WHAT DOES HE MEAN ?—a HORROR! 


Nor more than an hour had elapsed from the 
departure of Lord Wolfam from his father’s 
chamber when a servant announced to the mar- 
quis that George Conway wasin waiting. ‘Tne 
order for his speedy admission was given at 
once. 

As the young man entered and) approached 
the centre of tne room Lord Mendon regarded 
him with varied emotions. He was a handsome 
youth surely ; and we shall not wonder that tne 


‘face of the marquis took a, softer look, and that 


from beneath the shaggy, overhanging brows a 
warmer light shone forth as he gazed. He saw 
a man of two or three and twenty, of medium 
heignt and size, and of a form that-was simply 
perfect—the perfection of manly outline, anda 
pericetion of manly strengta and vigour. There 
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might have been men of the same bulk possess- 
ing wore brute force, but, if there could be a 
jack in this direction, it was more than made up 
jn grace, and ease, and deftness of. motion. As 
we nave heard from report of one who knew 
jim well, he was accounted the best swordsman | 
: his age ia India; and that quality of sub- 
eand essence—of body and spirit—which 
wade him this also rendered him master of ail 
the physical grates and accomplishments that 
became the true*man. 

His splendidly-formed head was covered with: 
asilky profusion of flaxen curls, and his eyes, 
from which were reflected a truth and’ sincerity 
of soul not to be: doubted, were of a pure, liquid 
plue, with a light deep and fervent.. _Hevtad 
left off his military garb, and was clad in a 
simple country attire, such as might become a 
gentleman of his age and station, 

As the old man gazed his eyes’ grew moist, 
and a sttong emotion shook his’ frame. He put 
forth his Hand and spoke. ° 

“ George, Iam glad to see you. I thank you 
for coming’ to me.” 

The youth took the feeble hand and carried it 
to his lips 

“ Oh; my lord, I promised Arthur I would see 
you if Peould, He will bé glad when he knows. 
But, alt! ke: will. sorrow when I tell him that I 
found you: so far from well”) 

« Sit down—sit down, my'son: I want to talk 
with yowof Arthur, And, look you, I want you 
to tell me’truly.” : 

“ Oh,.si9 the youth criedy impulsively, “ it 
will giver ‘to tell you the truth of your 
boy. Der ow, sir, that in all the world 
you aré hig dearest thought? He loves you 











“Stop, stop! Loves:mé; say you? Ah, that 
cannot be. Whathave I given him to love me 
for ?”” 


“You gave hin» life: You have allowed him: |. 


to bear an honoured name; And, my lord; he 
believes that somewhere in your heart there is 
a little corner given to love of himself.. He tries 
to think so.” 

“Ay, and it is so. Look into my face, boy. 
Listen, I do love him! Do you believe me ?” 

“So truly do I believe that I would kiss you 
for him.” 

“Heaven, bless you, boy! Kiss me.” 

The youth rose and bent over the old man, 
with an arm around his neck, and imprinted a 
kiss upon his cheek. 

“On! how Arthur’s heart will swell when I 
tell him of this hour.” 

“Now, George, sit thee down again and tell 
meof my boy. What has. he studied? What 
has he done P Lancaster has never written of 
him—never a line, only to tell me that he was 
aliveand well. ‘T'ell me of him.” 

The old man fairiy shook with eagerness. The 
feeling was strange to his bosom, and now that 
he had given it a place it came near to over- 
powering him. 

The memory of his treatment of his boy in the 
years that were past bore upon him heavily; 
and only he himself knew how utterly his heart 
had been shut against his youngest, his babe; 
and in proportion as he had been cold and un- 
loving was he now ardent and loving when 
once the current of emotion had set that way, 
It would almost seem that the love he had once 
borne his wife, which had lain dead so long, 
bad been breathed into life again and given to 
his far-away boy. And a dead iove revived, 
revived in a heart old and seared, becomes a 
passion deep and’ strong. And so it was now 
with the Lord of Mendon. 
ct "eli me of my boy. Is he as strong as you 
are P” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Ts he as Handsome ?” 

_“T will not say that he is‘ handsomer, sir, 
though you might'say so were you to see him; 
but he is as handsome and as good as can be, 
Let me tell you what General Lancaster said, 
for, you know, your old friend is a genera} 
now.” 


hand in his own and held it there while the 
story was being told. 
George Conway spent an hour with the old 


| man, and before he left promised that he would 


come again, that he would come often, and talk 
with him of his boy. 

The visitor had arisen, and, as he supposed, 
had spoken the last adieu for the day, with his 
hand upon the latch of the door, when the mar- 
quis called for him to stay. 

“Hold! Come back. Come hither, boy. Give 
me your hand.” 

Wondering, the youth returned and extended 
ood hand, which Mendon grasped spasmodi- 
cally. 

“ George, I had planned to have Lord Wolfam 
write. I sent for you) that 1 might know if 
Arthur loved me—if hewould come gladly—and 
ther I meant to tell: Rodewit to write. But I 
will not have itso. He may forget. That 
colonel—— LIdon’t like him! I don’t like his 
looks, He will take up: Roderie’s attention and 
I wili not trust it so. Yow shall write. Will 
you do it?” 

“T cannot tell yowhow gladly,sir. I will write 
to him at once and tell’ himr,tecome to you as 
qui as he can,” 

“You will 

The young man promised; andwhen he finally 
took his leave he-left the marquis with more of 
satisfaction in his’ heart tham Had been his to 
enjoy: fora long, longtime. © 

As George , followed the servant 
through abroad corridor leaditg to the centrak 
hall he beeame aware that souieone was: bei 
him, and on-turning he beneldrthe man of whom 
Lord Mendon had spoken so uifavourably— 
Colonel Fitz Bustace. 

He looked at‘the:colonel, but, the colonel did 
not appear to be looking at him, but only follow- 
ing by accident the same course. 

The cent#al hall was soon. reached, thence 
down the great 
entranceway of the palatial dwelling, out to the 
vestibule upon the broad, vine-clad piazza, where 
nis conductor politely touched his torehead with 
the back of his hand in true military style and 
bade him adieu. 

George had stepped down upon the solid 
pavement of the carriageway and was looking 
the way which he would go when he heard his 
name called, and on turning he beheld Colonel 
Fitz Eustace approaching from the direction of 
the stables. 

“My dear young sir, I hope I do not. tres- 

pass ?” 
" Andas the man advanced and extended his 
hand no one would have suspected that he had 
just come from drinking his moiety of a full 
vowl of strong punch. But he had left his com- 
panion of the bout not quite so presentable. 

“‘ Did you wish to speak with me, sir?” asked 
George. 

He gave his hand, but not cordially. There 
was something about the man which he did not 
like. 

And here we may remark upon a subject 
which though very old must ever be one of in- 
terest and worth consideration. Did you ever, 
dear reader, meet a man for the first time-whose 
presence struck a chill to your inner sense? The 
moment your eyes rested upon him you felt a 
sense of shrinking, an impulse to avoid him, to 
keep apart from him. 

There was. in his face, in the whole atmo- 
sphere of his personality, a nameless sometning 
which impressed you with fear and dread. 

That was the:first impression of the man, and 
be sure it was correct. In after time circum- 
stances thay have brought you into social rela- 
tions with that man wherein he has put forth 
efforts and manifested qualities that have drawn 
your heart to him in real friendly feeling, and 
then you may have wondered how you could 
have been so mistaken in the beginning. 

But wait. Theendis not yet. Not yet has 
the man been fully tried. Extraordinary cir- 
cumstances have favoured him. The time is 





And them he went on and told what the old 
officer had said of his nephew; and the marquis 
in his deep intensity of feeling took the youth’s 


coming, if you. both live, when the. evil which 
first repelled you will make itself manifest inall 
its horror and deformity. 


| You were not mistaken. That mysterious 


stairway to<the main hall or | 


power of interpenetration through whicn one 
sees and feels this hidden quality in a stranger 
is like the attraction of the unseen pole upon 
the magnetic needle. 

Circumstances may slightly vary it, local 
attractions of counter influence may tor a season 
cause slight deflection, and, moreover, the pole 
itself has variations of its own, yet tie law is 
fixed and immutable, and we know that the 
needle points to the north. 

So it is with the psychologic power of instan- 
taneous perception. It is an impression 
made upon the mind, upon the deepest sence, 
and when it has been clearly made it may be 
relied upon. 

Ay, though in after time circumstances may 
lead you to forget your fears and prejudices, be 
sure another time will come when the hidden 
evil will rise to the surface, and you shall behold 
the nakedness of the serpent. 

George Conway possessed this power of inter- 
penetration to a remarkable degree; and in his 
lite in the far Orient he had found it to serve 
him more than once. He had met many wen 
who, at first sight, had impréssed hint unfavour- 
ably ; but he had never before met one’'who had 
affected him as this man had done: 

Traly, he was forced to make a strong effort 
in order to meet the man pleasantly. « As he 
stood now, and looked squarely’ into the really 
handsome face, his first thought. was, and he 
spoke it to himself: 

“This man is the incarnation of that spirit of 
evil—that Prince of Darkness—that buys men’s 


ind |souls. Outside he is. beautiful and plausible, 


while inside all is false and diabolic. Whatcan 
he want with me ?” 

Colonel. Fitz Eustace: quickly noticed the 
youth’s restrained manner, but, fortunately ior 
all concerned, he attributedit to a wrong cause. 
The idea that he was distrusted as a man did 
Hot oceur to hinw 

Hefancied that tie’ simple country youtb— 
the widow’s son—was overcome by the superiority 
of a grander presence, and it should be his aim 
to put the lad at his ease. 

“Yes, Mr. Conway, if you will permit me to 
walk by your siae, | snouid like to speak a few 
words with you. lam notone who makes many 
acquaintances. In my somewhat extensive in- 
tercourse with the world I have found that one 
or. two true friends are a better possession by tar 
than a host of lukewarm and untrustworthy 
hangers-on. And, my dear boy, let me assure 
you that any man may findas many of the latter 
as he can accommodate.” , 

George could not exactly see the point of this, 
so he only answered by a nod. But he had con- 
ferred with himself, and had resolved not to 
repuise the man. 

“Certainly,” he thought, “this man would 
not have taken tnis trouble to meet me, and 
would not have offered his company as he has 
done, if he had not aseliish end inview. And 
I would like to know wnat that end can be.” 

A brief pause, during which the colonel) 
looked off upon tue pretty village that lay spread 
out in the distance vefore them, then looked at 
his watch, and then wack to the young man 
whom he sought to terest. 

“Upon my soul, tempus fugits wonderfully in 
this beautiful place. Ha! ha! Iam reminded 
But pernaps you would not understand. 
YetI must teil you the joke. I once used tnat 
phrase in the presence or an old colonel of dra- 
goons, Fitz James by name, who took me up for 
it. We were in a select company, old habits 
are strong with me, it is one of myold trifling 
with words to sometimes Anglicise Latin phrases 
as did justnow. Ha! na! Lused tnat same 
phrase in the colonel’s hearing, and he faced 
about and said to me, with a most comical ad- 
mixture of pomposity, urbamivy, pity, and 
graciousness, said he: 

“¢Young man, suffer me—ahem!—to en- 
lighten youa bit. I heard you just now attempt 
to use a Latin phrase. Be'careful in the future. 
The verb, in Latin, does not form its preterit as 
it does in the English. The “‘s” yousuperadded 
was wholly redundant.’ 

«‘ But the joke of the matter was that the old 








fellow didn’t know that the burst of laughter 
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(BELLA! BELLA! STRIVE! STRIVE FOR A LITTLE TIME! 


which followed was for him. Ha, ha, ha! It 
was rich, I assure you. You can appreciate 
it ?” 

Conway judged it time to hook his fish, and 
he did so, though it cost him a tremendous 
effort. He laughed heartily, and professed to 
think the anecdote sparkling. 

A few remarks on the varied scenic beauties 
before them, and then: 

** Ah, you have been in to see the old mar- 
quis ?” 

“Yes.” 

**You found him up and quite himself ?” 

**T found him in his great easy-chair, and not 
worse than I had expected to find him.” 

“Yes, yes. And—ahem!—he spoke of his 
younger son ?” 

“ies. 

“I suppose his chief object in calling you 
to his presence was to question you about 
Arthur ?” 

“Yes, his only object.” 

“Ah! I thought so. And I suppose he 
will at once send for the young man to come 
home ?” 

This was put with undisguised eagerness, 
though evidently the man did not know how 
eager he appeared. George caught the expres- 
sion of the keen blue eyes, the snake-like 
gleaming, and he marked the involuntary 
clutching of the hands. What did it mean? 
There was a mystery in this which the youth was 
bent upon solving. 

“What his lordship may conclude to do I 
cannot say, sir,” was George’s ready answer. 

And he added, after a brief pause : 

“I should think he would like to see his 
youngest son once more in the flesh.” 

“So should I. And I think he wiil make the 
effort, don’t you ?” 

“Why, I think I can safely say that I would 
make it if I were in his place. However, he 
will doubtless communicate his wishes to his 
elder son.” 

“Of course; and I know that Roderic wants 
his brother tocome home. I believe you and 





Lord Allerton have been close companions in 
India ?” 

** We have been friendly, sir, and have mostly 
lived beneath the same roof.” 

«Yes; so you know him thoroughly. Does he 
usually go by his title of Allerton ?” 

‘On the contrary, he would never have it 
used if he could help it.” 

**So, so; he is modest, eh ?” 

* He is certainly not vainly forward.” 

“He is healthy and strong ?” 

« Perfectly so.” 

And thus the colonel went on pushing his 
questions until he had gained a full account of 
Arthur Graham’s character, habits and general 
life. 

And Conway had answered frankly, for in 
all that was asked there was nothing that gave 
him else than pleasure in the answering. Arthur 
was his dearest friend—his brother in fact—and 
since he had only good to tell of him he told it 
from his heart. 

At length Fitz Eustace had apparently ex- 
hausted his fund of questions on hand, and hav- 
ing thanked the young man for his kindness he 
politely lifted his hat, withan “ Au revoir,” and 
turned back towards the castle. 

The day was crisp and cold, and as Con- 
way found himself alone he pulled the collar of 
his overcoat up about his ears and hurried on 
towards home. He had been so long used toa 
warmer climate that he felt the cold more keenly 
than did those who were acclimatized by a life- 
long use. 

He walked on, and thought of the man 
who had just left him. What had that man in 
view ? 

“Certainly,” said George, speaking his 
thoughts aloud, “ there is a plot working in that 
busy brain. In the first place: The man is a 
villain from top to toe—inside and out ! And his 
influence over Lord Wolfam is not for good. 
What is he here for? TI would like to see those 
letters of his. I'll wager a trifle—I think I 
would pledge my word—that they are forgeries. 
I would like to look at the one ne says he re- 
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ceived from the Duke of Clarence. I should 
know the king’s hand. He tells too much. 
William has been dissipated, I know; but he 
never associated with those whose characters were 
bad. And there is Sir Peter. The colonelseems 
to have fairly captivated him. What end has 
he in view there? Isit Kate? Ah! I fear me 
poor Kate might fall a victim to his wiles. But 
he means more than that. There is something 
deeper than love-making in that quarter, or I am 
deceived. I think I will speak with Bella. She 
cannot be deceived by such a man. Bella! 
Bella! Oh! will she ever——” 

He did not finish the sentence. His Bella 
was nearer than he thought. 

Taking its rise in the rugged heights beyond 
the castle was a stream called Mendon River, 
which, swollen by late thaws and storms of 
January, was now a rapid torrent almost full 
to its upper banks, rushing on to join the dis- 
tant Ony, and thence to pour its flood into the 
Severn. He had come in sight of the river, and 
was looking to see how near to the timbers of 
the bridge the angry tide had risen, when he 
beheld a horse struggling up the bank at a 
spot where in times past there had been a 
fording-way. 

Anxious to assist even a horse in such trouble, 
he hastened forward, and was close upon the 
scene when an object tossed upon the surging 
flood caught his eye. He stooped and raised 
his hand above his brow, and looked more care- 
fully. 

It was a human being! a woman! One more: 
look, as the form was whirled around, with the 
face towards him, and—— Oh, horror! he saw 
Bella Waldron! And she had seen him, for she 
raised an arm, and surely tried to cry 
aloud; but on the next instant the mad flood 
swept over her, and the dear face was sub- 
merged. 

“Qh! God, have mercy!” he cried. “Bella! 
Bella! Strive! strive for a little time! I am 
coming !” 

(To be Continued.) 
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““l THINK 1 CAN EXTRBICATE THE BOAT,” HE SAID, WADING TOWARDS ITS FAIR OCCUPANT. ] 


BINGLEY WOOD. 
A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE INTHIS NUMBER.) 


<2 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a miserable night. Harried relent- 
lessly by a fierce wind masses of cloud rushed 
madly through the sky. Occasionally the wind 
seemed to forsake its diversions, dying away 
with sighs and sobs. Then with renewed vigour 
it returned to the charge, shrieking with delight 
to see noble trees bow in humble obeisance, and 
every leaf and twig do homage to its authority. 

The moon, whenever an opportune rift in the 
clouds occurred, smiled pityingly on a wretched, 
rain-soaked world. 

A train, having disgorged two passengers, 
issued from the small station of Bingley, leaving 
two forlorn travellers contemplating with rueful 
countenances the retreating carriages. 

One of these passengers was a well-built gen- 
tleman of six-and-twenty, muffled in a water- 
proof warranted impervious to the attack of the 
elements. Tall, with a breadth of chest denoting 
great strength, and with a handsome, sunny 
faze, which could notwithstanding on occasion 
look wondrously stern, he represented a fine 
type of England’s sons, 

_ The other passenger was a fine Newfoundland 
dog. 

“‘ Any luggage, sir?” inquired an obsequious 
porter, having an eye toa prospective tip. 

“Yes. Is therea carriage from the Hall ?” 

“‘ Haven’t seen none, sir.” 

“T must walk, I suppose. I will send for my 
portmanteau in the morning. Good night. 
Bruce ! come on, old fellow.” 

_ “ Beg pardon, sir, but did you say the Hall, 
sir? ‘The water is over the road below the dam, 
sir. Should say a short cut through tne wood 
would save you some bit, if you bean’t-——” 








“Thank you; Iam not afraid. Good night.” 

Leaving the porter to ruminate upon the 
perils of the road and upon not unwelcome 
beneficence, for the stranger had tipped him 
liberally, Ernest Hazeldine stepped into driving 
rain and pursued his lonely journey. 

A dark, dreary road, with only a solitary house 
here and there, rain falling with aggravating 
persistence—a cold and lonely walk—might well 
have induced a traveller to spend the night at 
the village inn. 

To tell the truth the insinuation of the official 
at the station had somewhat piqued our deter- 
mined pedestrian. 

« Afraid, indeed!” he muttered; “‘ we’ve been 
through greater trouble than tramping a lonely 
road—eh, Bruce ?” 

Raising his bright, intelligent eyes the dog 
wagged his tail in token of assent. 

« Why don’t you speak, old man ?—you’d be 
much more sociable !” 

Opening his mouth and giving vent to a half 
bark the noble brute seemingly did his best to 
obey his master’s behest. 

Talking to the dog and advancing with rapid 
strides Ernest quickly arrived at a spot where 
the footpath led from the road across a meadow 
and thence into the wood. 

As he entered crowds of recollections, inci- 
dents of boyhood’s escapades, crossed his mind. 

“Twelve years,” he continued, still addressing 
his canine companion, “twelve years since Dick 
and I played our larks inthis old wood. Poor 
Dick! Afghan bullets were too much for him. 
He wasa brave lad—too brave, I fear, for—— 
Hullo! What’s that ?—sounded like a cry!” 

Stopping short and holding the dog by the ear 
he listened. 

The wind with fierce gusts swept amongst the 
trees, and its dismal moan made a shudder run 
through his frame. 

“T certainly thought I heard something; it 
might have been $4 

‘* Help ! help !” 

The cry came through the air, borne by the 
wind with startling distinctness. 








Ernest Hazeldine’s heart stood still for one 
instant ; then, grasping his stout stick, he dashed 
forward. A few strides brought him to an open 
space, and there a sight met his gaze which 
made his blood boil. 

With his back to a tree stood a man with sil- 
vered hair. In frontof him were two villainous- 
looking footpads, armed with short, heavy cud- 
gels. Creeping up behind came a third, carrying 
a similar weapon. 

His arm was raised and the moon for an in- 
stant revealed the fearful notches of the weapon 
as he raised it above the head of the brave old 
man, when with a short, fierce growl Bruce’s 
teeth suddenly closed on his throat, bearing him 
to the earth. At the same time Ernest felled 
one of the other ruffians with his stick, and tne 
third, seeing matters were desperate, with an 
oath beat a rapid retreat. 

Stepping forward and clasping Ernest by the 
hand the old man, his voice husky with emotion, 
said: 

*« Young man, you have saved my life! How 
can I thank you?” 

«« By saying no more about it. Here, Bruce! 
come to heel” —for the dog was showing an in- 
clination to worry the villain under him. ‘“ It 
is only what any other man in my position would 
have done. Help me to secure these rogues.” 

The two men began to show signs of return- 
ing animation. 

“Ts there any place where we can lodge them 
for the night ?” asked Hazeldine. 

“Yes, my gamekeeper’s cottage,” returned 
the other. 

So bidding Bruce take charge of the man he 
had held down, now restored to consciousness, 
telling the man to walk beside the dog as he 
valued his life, and taking the other rogue be- 
tween them, the captors marched their prisoners 
tothe house of the gamekeeper, who received 
them with intense satisfaction, stating they 
were two of the most desperate characters in 
the village. 

Bidding the keeper watch his prisoners care- 
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fully the elder gentleman turned to his com- 
panion. 

“I trust, sir, you will not think me ungrate- 
ful for the inestimable service you haverendered 
me to-night, because of my inability to thank 
you in sufficiently warm terms. The debt I 
have incurred is one which cannot be cancelled 
by a mere effusion of words, nor would I have it 
so, but if there be any service Richard Travers 
can render to his preserver I trust you will 
mention it.” 

“Sir Richard Travers,” replied Ernest, “if 
you consider the slight servite I have rendered 
you worthy of any reward she favour F ask i= 
that you will recall me to mind. My name ie 
Lazeldine.’ 

Ernest Hazeldine—Dick’s chum! Theyeuns 
urchin who was the ruin of my plat tees! 
Why, lad, this is,indeed a, pleasure!” 

And truly affected the two men grasped each 

ovuer by the hand in a silent grip more @b&quent 
tnam words. 
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«< Erion, lad), me 

Toe hearty, gemune 
loving light ink “on shee beaming smile | 
which irradiated id, jovial face, of Squire 

[alfern amply cort@bdrated the asserticn. 

It was the morning foliowing the affray. 

Nature, strangely versatile, bad substituted 
for storm, wind, and rain, ligit, genial sunshine. 
‘The morning breesesiesly ladex with the scent 
of flowers came: gusts through the 
open windows 6f sa Breakfast-room at a 
Hall. 

Standing: by Site wine: ee greeting each 
other with: warm affection 
his nephetw. 

“« But come, my boy 300 meant be heragey.ond 
I have urgent business to transact, so we will 
breakfast. 

With assiduity characteristic of the race to 
which they belonged, and with appetites 

1arpened by the fresh morning wind, they 
attackéd the plentiful repast with whieh’ the 
tavie was laden. 

“ Did you say business would call you away 
this morning ?”’ inquired Ernest. 

“Yes. I must go to Barsham to see my soli- 
citor about that piece of land through which 
old Travers claims the right of way.” 

“The ancient dispute, sir?” queried Hrnest, 
with an amused twinkle in his eye, 

“fhe same, Ernest,” answered ‘the squire, a 
grave look spreading over his open, jovial face. 
* Bar you must not thinix, lad, that this is the 
reai cause of our antagonism (have some of this 
tonsue). A trumpery roadway through a remote 
coruer of my estates wowid ‘not cause the enmity 
of a lifetime. Yet I will lose every penny of 
my money before I yield’ an inch of ground to 
Sir Richard Travers.” 

«“ Why this enmity then, sir ?’”” 

«Lad, it isa tale of many yearsago. When 

r was a young fellow about your age Richard 
and I were to each other as brothers. We both 
2 us, however, feil in love and unf fortunately 
with the same girl. I was tne favoured’ suitor 
andI married ner. One year of intense happi- 
ass was ours; then she died. Sir Richard and 
quarreiled, and since then we have been worse 
lun strangers—enemies.” 
Strangely grave looked the squire as he 
finished, and somewhat uncomfortable too; con- 
scious that Ernest was earnestly contempiating 
him. 

“But Isee Jim has brought tae mare up to 
the door. I am sorry to leave you, lad. You 
must spend the day as best you can. There are 
some excellent trout to be caught in the 
He ylluw. ” 

Rising hastily and mounting his mare, Squire 
Malfern left to take counsel with his solicitor on 
tae much-vexed question of “ right of way.” 

Lett to his.own resources, and recollecting 
that the trout stream his unele had recom- 
mended was a favourite resort of ‘his boyhood, 
wended his way thither. Treading the 
velvety turf which covered tie banks of tne 
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stream, he whipped the water till he reached a 
spot where the trout abounded, but where 
it became almost impossible to throw the fly. 
It was @ delightful nook, shady and retired. 
The trees:liming the banks of the miniature 
rivér spread their branches protectingly over it, 
effectually screening it from the rays of the 
su, 
} Through an opening of the trees could be 
seen the demesne of Sir Richard Travers. Far 


of the baromet—acres report said sadly encum 
bered, owimg to the reckless extravagance of itis | 
ancestors. 

The Towers, a somewhat rambling buildieg 
of Gothie atehitecture, its clustered columns 
overgrown with ivy, was built upon a command- 
ing’ eminence. 

4, magnificent park studded with fine old 
tree® stretched with gentle incline from 


—the gentle undulations of the green sw 
formed a view of striking beauty, enhanced! 
completed by a lake, the still water of whielt 
gleamed in thesunlight. es 
A tiny barque, drifting at the and 
eurrent of the breeze, 


om its peaceful 

bosom. 

ee ot er Tentaing in 
fair girl. 


ee etene mag oe blacks lashes, 


their duty ta. 


material, and sleeping in graceful repose, she 
looked the impersonation of Tennyson’s Elaine. 
She was indeed : 


* Lovely, for she did not seem asidead, 
But fast asleep, and lay, as though she smiled.” 


The little stream whieh relieved the lake of 
superfluous water was swollen by the rains of 
the previous night into anangry torrent. Drawn 
by the influence of the current the boat'slowly 
entered its channel, the sownd of the leaping, 
dashing water passing as soothing melody over 
the unconscious te 

Gracefully rounding a cure and yielding to 
the clamorous entreaties of the waves the ad- 
vance of the craft became more rapid. 

Faster and faster sped the boat. Right onin 
front were two boulders of rock rising out of 
the middle of the stream and about a yard-apart. 
Between them the water rushed wito fearful 
rapidity. Hurried onward with headlongspeed, 
the prow of the boat was driven like a wedge 
between the roeks. 

The shock, and-a shout from Ernest Hazeldine, 
roused the sleeping girl, who awoke to the fact 
that she was fixed in the middle of a rusting 
stream—a circumstance which caused her con- 
siderably more embarassment in that'a gentle- 
man was regarding her wit a look-in which 
mirth and gravity ‘strugg: gled for the mastery. 

“Can I be of any assistance to you?” hecour- 
teously inquired. 

“] fear not,” was the dubious response. 

Bewiteningly pretty she looked standing’ in 
the boat and striving with sweet confusion to 
coax her hair into its proper position. The at- 
titude showed to full advantage the rounded 
and graceful’ development of her charming 
figure. Ernestthougnt'as he regarded her with 
such evident admiration that the’ grave eyes 
drooped and ‘the blush om her fair cheek 


de 7. 
ithout hesitation, and before she had time 
to remonstrate, he stepped into the stream, the 
water rising above the waist: 
«I think I can extricate the boat,” he said, 
wading towards its fair occupant. 
Exerting all his strength he struggled, as well 





away as the eye could reach lay the broad acres} 


i ee haay folds of some soft, witite | 
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of the water would permit, to free the boat fro 
its confinement, but so firmly was it wedged 
tween the rocks that all his efforts were 
vain. 

“I fear there is no alternative. I must carry 
you to the bank.” 

Honestly perplexed he looked as he stood in 
the water, and she read the gentlemanly con- 
sideration in his eyes as he asked: 

** Cam you trust me ?” 
A little hesitation and then he heard a shy : 
» “I must.” 


ag: = his strong arms around the fragile 
f her with perfect ease, he ire 
heseately te 


bank, wondering who his pr: 
cious eharge could 
“Tt was foolish of me to fall asleep. I 
bored Tihave elect ualiy stopped your fishing.” 
«have more success than I could have 


weplied Ernest. 


' pated,”” 
frontief the mansion. Tbe variety of the - Up his rod he prepared to accompany 


She saw the intent and a deep blush bathed 
neck, real. distress and alarm sup- 
the oy ga with which she had 

rto treated’ him 
est did nos | iveit, and commenced to 
wallt by ber side im the dimection from which tne 

bom# came. 

fh his anxiety not t@ embarrass her he was 
not looking at the face by his side, or perhapshe _ 


the} would have wondered at its painful agitation. 


With every step this agitation increased until 
4 length, as they came toa spot where the path 
bdiverged frouy the’ stream, she stopped. With 
) distress: ian pe every featuré, the sweet blue 

ae commiseratingly om his dripping 
b eaiger from it, as. with apprenen- 
sion, up the} path, she offered: Bim her nand, and 
+ aegdore in # sweet, low voice; broiken and agitated 

some strange cause, a few words of burned 


May I ask wio is-thanking me?” queried 
the unfortunate Ernest, detaining the little wiite 
palm she had offered. 

A roguish gleam for one instant flitted into 
the upturned eyes, a provoking smile playing 
round the mouth as she answeted : : 

*No; yot may not.” 

“Will you come to see about the welfare of 
your boat to-morrow ?” 

*“ Perhaps.” 

The little hand was not released. Another 
apprehensive look up the path and then she 
said: 

« Yes, I will come” 

With hasty steps she departed ; andas Ernest 
stood looking after her with a strange, warm 
glow at his heart he saw a tall, masculine form 
meet her, offer an arm, and escort her in the 
direction she was going. 

& shadow crossed the handsome, sunny face, 
so bright but five minutes since, as he watched 
the greeting, and turning on his heel he sirode 
in tne direction of the Hall with confliciing 
feelings in his heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tux declining sun, shedding rays of golden 
splendour over nill and dale, threw a red ‘gleam 
into the dark, musty library of The ‘Towers. 

In his “sanctum sanctorum” sat the baro- 
net. 

A sunbdéam playing about his features, con- 
trasting ‘with strange’ incongruity witn the 
weariness and dejection whieh rested on them, 
revealed the deep furrows stern Time, with that 
most effective of ail his chisels—care— had carved 
there. 

“ T confess, Dalgell, I do not like the business. 
Although Maud has consented to my wishes and 
suggestions in a manner which must to you be 
specially satisfactory, and one which shows her 
appreciation of her duty to me, yet undue 
paternal influence is——” 

“An unsatisfactory means to a satisfactory 
end. I have intimated already, Travers, that 
your daughter's engagement can be effectually 
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ow 
owe me. You, however, want my money. I 
want your daughter. Useless recrimination will 
scarcely avail you, unless you have the means of 
settling my little account.” 

As he finished the speaker emerged from the 
recess of the window in which he had been stand- 


ing. 

Yall and bony, the angularity of his frame, 
unrelieved by a tight-fitting clerical coat, showed 
in marked distinetness against the lignt which 
beamed in at the window. 

There was.a gleam of triumph im his eyes as 
he heard the troubled sigh of the baronet. 

« But come, let us join tne ladies.” 

Tne baronet rose and silently followed his 
companion as he quitted the apartinent. Cross- 
ing a spacious hall Dalzell, with a manner almost 
suggestive of proprietorship, entered the draw- 
ing-room, An air of comfort; ease, and luxury 
reigned | here and throughout the home of Sir 
Richard Travers. Richly furnisned, almost 
lavishly magnificent im tne splendour of its 
appurtenances, everything wag yet arranged 
with @ delicate refinement which produced a 
harmonious effect. 

The Reverend Bagot Dalzeli, the incumbent 
of Bingley, was a man of considerable private 
wealth, and the recipient of £800; per annum for 
ministering to the spirituai necessities of the 
people of his pastorate. 

Rumours had gone abroad that although he 
had, till the age of thirty-five, awoided matri- 
monial snares, be had at laat. suecumbed to tie 
attractions of Lady Maud ‘Travers, only daughter 
of Sir Bicnard. 

He was dark, with heavy features; his lips 
wore an habitual smile of cynicism, his arrogant, 
self-important bearing marred a somewhat com- 
manding appeatance; whilst the iook of cunning 
in his eyes, whose colour it was difficult to 
determing, filled one with mistrust and repug- 
nance. 

Friendly with few, an ememy to be avoided, 
he was much sought after and petted by the 
surrounding gentry. of Bingley. 

He had advaneed large sums of money to Sir 
Rickard, whose lands. were already heavily 
burdened. by mortgages, and the impecuniosity 
of the baronet enabled him, when he proposed 
for the hand of Lady Maud, to secure the father’s 
influence and authority as a means to win her 
consent. 

A sweet voice, singing to a harp accompani- 
ment, greeted his ear as he entered. Tne 
baronet heard it also as he lingered on the 
threshold, listening with an.expression of infinite 
love on his face. Only, for an instant. The 
careworn face, with its brief smile of tenderness, 
was suddenly contracted by a spasm of pain, and 
with a stifled groan he turned abruptly on his 
heel and sought the quietude of tne balcony 
which ran along the front of tne house. 

As he paced to and fro. witu uneasy strides, 
looking over the so-called acres of the Travers 
family, he noticed a horseman riding ata 
leisurely trot up, the broad avenue of lime 
trees. 

There was nothing unusual in such an appear- 
ance, for The Towers was full of visitors, yet 
the action of the horse and the perfect seat of 
toe rider attracted the a gaze of the 
baronet. 

“By George! It is the nag ‘whniele that old 
rascal, Malfern, out-bid me for at Hensley sale, 
and if I mistake not it, is Hazeldine on his 
vack,’ 

There was a cordial greeting as Ernest Hazel- 
dine reined in: his spirited steed. All aglow with 
exercise, his close-fitting riding suit showing to 
advantage the strength and sy umetry of his 
igure, his eyes lighted up with the excitement 
ot the ride, he looked a remarkabiy handsome 
nan, 

A groom led the horse to the stables and then 
the baronet piloted the way into the house. 

Maud was still singing.as Ernest was presented 
to Lady Travers. 

“You are welcome at The Towers, Mr. 
Hazeldine. As the friend of my prave boy Iam 
wore than pleased tosee you.” 

There were a tremulousness of voice and a 
quivering: of the lips. as the kind face looked 


my revenge. 


| separated to dress for “dinner, 





with motherly regard on the “friend of her 
brave boy.” For the only son of Lady Travers, 
a lieutenant in the army serving in Afghanistan, 
nad been reported “ missing ’”’ im the list of the 
killed and wounded after an engagement, and 
now, after a lapse of six montis, no tidings 
having been heard of him, the sorrowful convic- 
tion had forced itself upon her that the brave lad 
had died nobly fighting for his country and his 
queen. 

“ Mr. Bagot Dalzell—Mr. Hazeldine.” 

A supercilious elevating of the eyebrows on 
the part of the elder gentleman. A very stiff 
bow from Ernest. 

The music had suddenly ceased, the musician 
evidently becoming aware of the proximity of a 
stranger. 

« Maud, my child! come tome. This is Mr. 
Hazeldine; Dick’s friend. My daughter—Mr. 
Hazeldine.” 

The sweet face bowed longer than convention- 
‘ality demanded--was flushed with confusion— 
nor was the girl’s embarrassment lessened ry the 
tender, half-laughing face of Ernest as he re- 
cognised the  Hiaine’” of the morning’s ad- 
venture, 

The guests fortunately had passed through 
the open casements:to the! lawn, followed by Sir 
Richard and his wife, leaving Maud with Ernest 
to bring up the rear. 

“JT fear, Mr, Hazeldine, you thought me very 
ungrateful——”’ 

‘Very, Miss Travers. I was unprepared for 
the startling, though agreeable revelation. 
* Elaine’ should have confessed whoshe was this 
morning; yet I trust she has sustained no harm 
from her extraordinary escapade, amd that she is 
not very alarmed at my advent.” 

“ Nay, do not laugh at me, Mr. Hazeldine. 
You startled me very much, and 1 must have 
I challenge you to oppose me at 
“tennis.” 

‘I accept the challenge, with pleasure.’ 

It was a deligntful. evening. Nothing was 
needed to enhance the pleasure of those who 
participated in the game, whilst to those who 
were old enough to prefer a seat in the shade 
the graceful movements of the figures, the in- 
termingling of bright costumes and the merry 
laugh at the non-suecess of some energetic 
effort to reach a ball, formed a tout ensemble of 
happy, innocent enjoyment. 

Yet amongst the people who stood apart was 
the Rev. Bagot Dalzell, watching the game with 
no amiable expression of feature. Althougn he 
saw that Maud and Ernest were enemies, the 
spirited contest between them seemingly afforded 
him little satisfaction. With lowering brows he 
watched the game to its close, and the frown 
deepened as he heard: 

“ Mr. Hazeldine, I have beaten you.” 

“It is a very pleasurable experience, Miss 
Travers.” 

Maud caught the sardonic expression of Dal- 
zeli’s face as he heard the repartee, and the 
merry, joyous features suddenly paled, and from 
the lips tne bright smile died away. 

“ You are feeling chilly. May I fetch you 
a shawl?” inquired Ernest, noticing the sudden 
gravity. 

«Thank you, no. We will return to the 
house.” 

It was rapidly growing dark, and the players 
to reassemble 
however at the hospitable board of the baronet. 
Tne fare was choice, the wines were perfect, yet 
unusual quietude prevailed. Conversation 
flagged. There was at entire lack of witti- 
cism and happy badinage—a cloud'seemed to rest 
upon the company. 

The voice of the Rev. Bagot Dalzell, with a 
self-opinionated ring about it, was plainly 
audible, producing a depressing: influence on 
those around, 

Specially obnoxious did he make himself to 
Ernest, apparently with malice prepense. Hgo- 
tistical and arrogant to a degree, Dalzeli’s 
superciliousness occasionally made the hot blood 
rise to Ernest’s face when some special assump- 
tion of superiority bordered on insolence. 

Dinner at last over the ladies retired to the 


drawing-room, whilst the gentlemen lingered 
over their wine. 

Ernest joined Sir Richard on the balcony. 

**Do you smoke, Hazeldine? I have some 
choice havannahs here.” 

«'Tnanks. . What a lovely night it is, and— 
listen !’ 

Through the open windows above them came 
the: soft, ravishing notes of a violin, accom- 
panied by a harp, playing the opening bars of 
some delicious production of the old masters. 

The two men stood in silence whilst the 
night air was flooded with sweetest harmony. 

The silence was broken by the baronet. 

«* We shall be sorry to lose her.” 

«To lose her, Sir Richard!’ was the astonised 
ejaculation. 

« Yes. 
ment ?”” 

A moment or two of silence,in which the 
character of the music overnead changed. 

A wail of passionate feeling rising wita strange 
agitation higher and higner. Tnen a hoarse 
voice said : 

“TI have not. 
vidual ?” 

“ Bagot Dalzell. She marries.in two months’ 
time.” 

The storm of music is over. Subsiding with 
sobs and sighs it came through the evening air 
with a wonderful pathos and died with sweet 
pathetic notes, as though expressing sympathy 
for a brave heart on the balcony and a waite, 
drawn face full of pain. 


Have you not heard of her engage- 


Who is the fortunate indi- 


CHAPTER IV. 


«Bruce! Come here! Take up your position 
exactly in front of me, and listen to what | have 
to say.” 

It was the morning following the tennis 

arty. 

Seated on the bank of the trout stream was 
Ernest Hazeldine, addressing his dog witn mock 
gravity. 

The dog, obedient tothe command, had placed 
himself in the desired position, and was regarda- 
ing his master with praiseworthy attention. 

“This, sir, is the scene of the disaster.” 

The dog’s mouth suddenly opened and a 
bright red tongue protruded, whilst his tail 
maintained a steady oscillation. 

“The lady would not tell me her name, but 
she promised. to. look after the welfare of her 
boat to-day.” 

Whether the dog appreciated his master’s 
meaning cannot be ‘determined, but one ear was 
suddenly uplifted, imparting to his face sucn a 
peculiarly questioning look the risible faculties 
of the speaker were upset. 

“Why did I come nere? Also to look after 
the boat, of course.” 

Implicitly confident that the explanation was 

a right one, the dog resumed his look of inicili- 
gence and attention. 

“ But you need not anticipate her coming. I 
have met her since, and I think it improvavle 
she will trouble about the fate of the craft which 
treated her so ungallantly, or think of a promise 
made to me under compulsion.” 

The speaker, looking through the opening in 
the trees as he spoke, gazed long and earnesily 
at the clustering columns of Tne Towers. 

The dog, judging from the fit of abstraction 
that the interview was concluded, marched 
away. 

At the same timea maiden, wandering among 
the labyrinthine flower-veds at The Towers, 
was meditating. 

“He will not be by the brook to-day, as he 

was here last night. Why did he leave so sud- 
denly, I wonder ? Papa, too, looked very grave 
when he came in. Yet I must go, I supposehe 
made me promise.’ 

Maud finished her soliloquy with a merry 
laugh as she recailed the adventure of tiie pre- 
vious day, and entered the house, to reappear 
shortly after attirea for a walk. 

As she wended her way with light, graceful 





steps by the brooklettoward the sceneof the mis- 
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hap a cold nose was suddenly pushed into the 
bare white hand by her side and a huge black 
head caused her to scream involuntarily. 

She was reassured by honest, loving eyes and 
demonstrations of delight, as Bruce walked by 
her side, occasionally lifting his head for a 
caress, which she did not hesitate to give, won- 
dering who his master could be. 

There was no-need to wonder long, for as they 
rounded the corner of the path tney met him 
towing the boat up the stream. 


It was a very simple good morning, and yet | 


there were tell-tale blushes on the girl’s cheek, 
and Ernest was conscious that his heart beat 
quickly. There could be no mistaking ‘the light 
in his eyes as he held the little hand within nis 
own for one brief instant. 

Wandering down the green, mossy pathway 
they forgot the boat, the object of their mis- 
sion. Diverted by the witty sallies of her friend, 
the fear which haddistressed Maud the previous 
day was dispelled, as in happy abandonment she 
walked by Ernest’s side. 

‘The broad-brimmed straw hat, taken from her 
head and swung to and fro in her hand, was 
filled with the field flowers they had stayed 
occasionally to gather. 

He had just culled some forget-me-nots from 
a difficult nook where she could not reach them, 
and had laughingly demanded a bouquet for his 
services. 

Standing on tip-toe to reach the button-hole in 
which he petitioned to have them put, with 
merry badinage she tried to meet the eyes look- 
ing earnestly into her face; but she was. not 
prepared for the depth of tenderness she found 
in them, and she feared to recognise the strange 
agitation and glow in her own heart, or to 
interpret the trembling of her fingers as they 
strove to fasten the flowers. 

A harsh, dissonant voice broke the spell; 
something resembling distant thunder was 
neard through the trees. 

“* Get out, you brute !” 

More thunder. Evidently Bruce was stopping 
the progress of some intruder. 

**It is Mr. Dalzell. Good bye.” 

Ernest had hardly divined her intention 
when she disappeared behind the trees, wild 
flowers marking the way of her retreat. 

Ominous sounds were proceeding from the 
path ahead, when a commanding ‘Come here, 
sir,” from Ernest brought Bruce to his feet. 

At the same time appeared tne Rev. Bagot 
Dalzell in a towering rage. 

“Iwill have that dog shot! I demand that 
you muzzle him atonce. He is dangerous.” 

And indeed he looked dangerous. Although 
crouching at Ernest’s feet, two pearly rows of 
fangs were disclosed, and low, fierce growls ex- 
pressed how willingly he would bury them in 
Daizell’s throat. 

A severe blow from the stick the clergyman 
carried had completely closed his left eye, but 
the remaining orb gleamed with fierce rage upon 
his assailant. 

“I shall suggest, sir, that you make a rapid 
retreat,” said Ernest, in suppressed anger, “or 
you may repent hitting him.” 

For once in his life Dalzeil had met his 
match. He quailed before the three eyes regard- 
ing nim with honest anger,and another deep, 
suggestive growl from Bruce settled the 
matter. 

With a look of malignant hatred he hastened 
down the pathway strewed with wild flowers. 

“Good Bruce, go and take care of her.” 

The dog dashed past the retreating clergy- 
man and took up his position beside a fragile 
girl, who wondered at the disfigured face and 
why the Rev. Bagot Dalzeil did not overtake 
her as she hurried homeward. 


* * * * * 


It was eventide. 

The bells of the little church of Bingley were 
summoning the villagers to worship. 

Toil-worn men and women, lads and lasses 
in the bloom and beauty of youth, old men 
whose silvered hair and tottering steps indicated 
they were not far from the great transition to 
another world, were hurrying to evensong. 


Weeks had passed by, and Ernest, on this the 
last day of his stay, entered Dalzeil’s church. 
| He nad hoped to declare by his presence tnat 
he bore no malice, but Dalzell was away, a 
neighbouring minister officiated in his stead. 
| Alone in the large sak pew of tne Travers 
| family sat Maud, whom Ernest had steadily 
| avoided since the contretemps by the brook- 
| side. 
| __ ‘The pure, spirituelle face, pale and unlike the 
| Maud of two months ago, was bowed in devotion. 
All the gladness which once irradiated the 
features had departed, leaving a sadness and 
dejection which to him were unaccountable. 

Only once were her eyes lifted during the ser- 
vice, and they were suffused with tears. 

He was kneeling almost opposite her, and as 
her eyes, attracted by the subtle fascination of 
his gaze, met his, every nerve thrilled in his 
frame; his heart seemed bursting with its great 
love. 

Perhaps it had not been kind to avoid her 
thus. He thought there was reproach in those 
sweet eyes. 

A great yearning to comfort her in her trouble 
entered into his soul; but she had given her 
heart to another, to whom alone belonged the 
right to shield and protect her, and he was 
hardly a friend. ‘ 

It was a simple service. The quietude of the 
evening was typical of eternal rest and peace, 
as, with the benediction of the aged minister 
resting upon them the congregation slowly dis- 
persed. 

Ernest overtook Maud at the little gate at 
the end of the pathway, and with grave polite- 
ness raised his hat. 

“Have you no escort, Miss ‘Travers? Will 
you allow me to accompany you ?” 

The sweet face was not lifted as she replied : 

**T am alone, but do not let me trouble you, 
Mr. Hazeldine. Iassure you I am not afraid.” 

“IT need no assurance of your courage, Miss 
Travers, yet, if you do not forbid me the 
pleasure, I will inflict my company upon you.” 

«‘Tnank you.” 

He held the wicket open for her to pass 
through. Side by side taney walked along the 
shaded footpath leading to The Towers. 

Tne moon had risen just over the hills, and 
her silvery beams fell athwart the beaten track. 

It was a dangerous night for those two hearts, 
each trying to keep its own secret. A painful 
silence nad come upon them, which each feared 
to break. 

The lights of The Towers were getting very 
near. At the last stile, ere he helped her to 
climb to the top bar, he gently detained her, 
holding her hands. 

The features he loved so well could not be 
hidden now, yet her eyes were averted from the 
handsome face earnestly regarding her. 

** Have I offended you, Miss Travers ?” 

No reply. 

“TIT return to town to-morrow. 
grant me forgiveness before I go ?” 

It was cruel to keep her standing there. 
Ominous signs proceeded from tne quivering 
lips of approaching tears, while the white face 
was turned to him in mute appeal. 

Still he did not let her go. 

You have not answered me.” 

“I have nothing to forgive.” 

** You will let me congratulate you and wish 
you much joy in the future, Miss ‘l'ravers ?” 

There was only a choking sob. 

How his heart-bled for her! Prudence was 
almost forgotten—honour ‘almost overcome by 
his great love. 

“Mand, will you not tell me your trouble ?” 

*“‘ITcannot. This is very foolisnof me. Let 
me go. ‘ Good bye.” 

There wasa wild bitterness in his heart as 
he raised the proffered hand to his lips. With 
straining ¢yes he watched the retreating figure 
till it was lost in the darkness; then, with a 
heavy heart, he found his way back to the 
| Hall. 
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CHAPTER V. 


*“Husn! Oh! Mary—tread light. Have you 
taken the key from the door ?”’ 

** Yes, miss.” 

“Open thecasement gently, then. What was 
that ?” 

** Only the creaking of the hinge, miss. Ugh! 
how dark !” 

“All the better for my purpose. You are 
sure John will be waiting by the lodge gates?” 

‘* He promised me faitnfully to be there, Miss 
Maud, and he never broke his word to me yet. 
Are you not afraid to venture down the avenue 
alone ?” 

“I would brave a thousand deaths, Mary, to 
escape to-night. Be faitnful to me and God 
will reward your fidelity. Lock the door from 
the inside and retire to rest. Good bye.” 

**Good bye, dear Miss Maud.” 

A figure, closely muffled, emerged from one 
of the und casements of Tne Towers, and 
with swift, noiseless steps wended its way under 
the lime trees. Only once did it stay to gaze 
long and earnestly, as though taking a last 
loving farewell of the indistinct mass just per- 
ceptible in the darkness. Then the girl 
resumed her hurried walk with something like 
a sob. 

Reaching the end of the avenue she unlocked 
the gate of the lesser lodge and passed through 
into the high road. 

“Is it you, miss ?”’ inquired a deep voice by 
her side. 

“Yes, my good John. Where is the car- 
Triage ?” 

“ Hard by, miss.” 

As she ensconced herself in the close car- 
riage to which he directed her John mounted 
the driving-seat. 

“ Drive quickly. We have not much time.” 

On the still air of the night preceding the 
marriage of Miss Maud Travers with the Rev. 
Bagot Dalzell was suddenly heard the roll oz 
wheels, as a close carriage, driven at a rapid 
rate, nurried along the country road. 

Onward it went, with unchecked speed, until 
it neared the red and green lights of some smaii 
railway station, when a head was protruded and 
a sweet voice exclaimed : 

“You had better stop here, John. It will be 
imprudent to drive too near.” 

Having drawn up the carriage by the side of 
the road he helped her to alight, and Maud, 
drawing theshawl closer round her head, hurried 
towards the platform of the station. 

Only just in time, for the night express came 
thundering in almost immediately. Amid the 
bustle and scurry which usually attended its 
arrival a tall, military-looking stranger de- 
scended and began to look for his luggage. 

“ By y’r leave, sir.” 

The stranger took one pace to his rear to avoid 
the hand-truck a porter was trundling along the 
platform, and placed his heel on the dainty foot 
of a lady immediately behind him, almost 
crushing it. 

No exclamation of pain proceeded from her, 
but the white, set lips of the partially concealed 
face denoted the agony she was suffering. 

‘A thousand apologies for my clumsiness,” 
exclaimed the gentleman, turning suddenly 
round. Then seeing the frail, muffled figure 
anathematised himself as a “ blundering ass.” 
“I fear I have hurt you.” 

“ Do not apologise. It is nothing,” was the 
response, in a low voice. 

In direct contradiction to her assertion she 
limped towards the train. 

« Let me assist you.” ; 

Very patiently, and with gentlemanly consi- 
deration, the stranger conducted her to a first- 
class carriage. 

Something in his voice and manner strangely 
agitated the lady, whom he felt was peering 
hard at him, but she was very timid, and the 
light from the station lamps was not sufficient 
to reveal his features. 

“ Stand clear there, sir! All right!” 

As with banging of doors and a scream the 
train left the plattorm the military gentleman, 
his curiosity aroused, walked to the ticket-box. 
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“Clerk, a lady passenger ciosely wrapped 
travelled by this train.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

«* Where did she book for 2” 

“Did you notice what ‘class’ she travelled, 
sir?” 

“ First.” ° 

“One first class, single fare, Ashley.” 

«Thank you.” 

Into the dark night he went, stepping ata 
brisk rate along the high road leading to Bingley. 
It was a long walk, yet the pedestrian in a little 
over two hours reached the lodge gates of The 
Towers. 

“T must ring the fellow up, I suppose. Hullo! 
What the deuce does this mean? This game- 
keeper is a careless fellow !” 

One of the lesser gates yielded to his touch. 
Noiselessly closing it he hurried along the 
avenue, as though familiar with the ground. 

“Old Stiggins used to sleep in the west wing 
of the house ; I wonder if that is his dormitory 
now? However, here goes !” 

The effect of a shower of gravel against the 
window-panes over head was instantaneous. A 
head, adorned with marvellous headgear, was at 
once protruded and a voice exclaimed : 

“Who's there ?” 

“Richard Travers,” replied a deep voice. 
“Come down at once, Stiggins, and come 
quietly.” 

Tne head abruptly disappeared, and the 
owner, ill-satisfied at being roused at such an 
unseemly hour, lighting a lamp trudged down- 
stairs. 

Softly unfastening the bolts the front door 
swung easily open onits hinges. Instead, how- 
ever, of the silvered hair and portly figure of the 
baronet a young fellow strode into tie hall. 

“ Mur—— 

In an instant a hand was clapped over the 
butler’s mouth, while a low voice exclaimed : 

“Don’t be an idiot, Stiggins! Do you not 
know me?” 

There was something too tangible about the 
hand over the butler’s mouth, or he would have 
believed he saw a ghost. As it was, so startled 
was he that the lamp dropped from his hand, 
leaving them in utter darkness. 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Richard! isit you, sir?” 

“Hush! you will rouse the house. Refasten 
tnat door and come to the library.” 

With shaking hands the old servant proceeded 
to reshoot the bolts. Then, picking up the lamp 
with trembling eagerness, he hastened to the 
library. 

“ How are my mother and father, Stiggins ?” 

“Not what they used to be, sir, afore they 
concluded as how you was dead.” 

“Dead! What do you mean? 
not heard from me ?” 

“ Not a word, sir; and Miss Maud marries to- 
morrow, sir—leastways to-day.” 

“Maud! Whom ?” 

“Parson Dalzell, sir, more’s the pity, axing 
your pardon, sir.” 

“Bagot Dalzell! 
sleep ?”” 

“The blue chamber is empty, sir.” 

“That will do excellently. Let no one know 
of my arrival. Whattime do we breakfast 2” 

“ At eight, sir.” 

“Then good night. I shall want some shaving 
water.” 

Noiselessly he found his way to his bedroom, 
leaving the butler ejaculating : 

he He always were that cool, but this beats 
all.” 
Silence reigned in The Towers. . 


. * * * * 


Have they 


Stiggins, where can I 


It was the morning of the wedding. Sir 
Richard Travers paced the breakfast room, six 
paces forward and six back, turning on his heels 
with persistent regularity. 

He had aged much in appearance during the 
last few days. The lines on his face were deeper, 
the furrows on his brow more decided. He halted 
at length by the window. 

Breakfast was partially spread, and as the 
door opened he thought a servant entered and 
heeded it not. 





A hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Father !” 

Swiftly the baronet turned. 

“ My dear boy !’” 

Who shall tell the ecstasy of joy which flooded 
the parent’s heart, the light irradiating the 
careworn face, the blissful reunion with “ the 
son who was dead and is alive again’’ ? 

“ Break it gently to my mother!” 

mat trembling haste the baronet sought his 
wife. 

“ Maud, a great joy has come to us!” 

“We shall lose one to-day, Richard !” 

* Dick is not dead!” 

She did not faint, only a great thankfulness 
crept into the mother’s face, and the quiet sorrow 
left the kindly eyes. 

“ Are you sure, dear ?” 

“Certain !”’ was the jubilant response. “‘ Here 
he is, ask him !” 

It was an affecting scene. Sir Richard walked 
from the room, leaving mother and son locked 
in each other’s arms in a close embrace. 

“Mary !” 

“Yes, Sir Richard,” answered a bright little 
maid. 

«Tell Miss Maud to come here at once.’ 

Blithely the lassie departed on her mission, 
returning with a look of well-simulated alarm. 

“T have rapped at Miss Maud’s door and have 
tried it, but have got no answer, Sir Richard.” 

Quickly the father and son dashed up the 
stairs. 

“Rap—rap—rap! Maud!” 

No answering sound was heard. Vaguely 
alarmed tne younger gentleman seized the door 
and, exerting all his strength, burst in. 

No Maud. Every evidence of a hurried de- 
parture—an open letter asking forgiveness. 


* * * * * 


«Mr. Bagot Dalzell.” 

All was consternation at The Towers as the 
clergyman was announced. 

«T will see him,” said Dick, abruptly. 

* Good morning, Dalzell !” 

“ Why—Travers! I thought you were dead!’ 

“I have disappointed you, lfear. The wed- 
ding will have to be postponed. My sister can- 
not see you this morning.” 

More cadaverous looked the clergyman’s face, 
while the green giare of his eyes told of sup- 
pressed fury. 

“Cannotseeme Why?” 

** She has run away !’” 

Quietly the words were spoken. For one in- 
staot Daizell sat agnast ere, rising with a voice 
hoarse with anger, he said: 

«‘Then I wash my bands of the whole affair. 
I cancel my engagement, demanding at thesame 
time immediate redemption of the 1 O U’s which 
I hold.” 

«« The first part of your generous intimation,” 
sarcastically replied Dick, “I wiil endeavour to 
communicate to my sister, your considerate loan 
shall be redeemed by this post. Good morning.” 

With freezing politeness he bowed the clergy- 
man from the room. Impotent rage was stamped 
on the Rev. Bagot’s countenance, for right well 
he knew that with Dick’s advent a large 
amount of property returned to the Dalzeil 
family. 

There were conflicting elements of joy and 
sorrow in the house—joy ‘for the returned one— 
sorrow for the missing. 

Completely mystified, the baronet’s suspicions 
rested upon Ernest, and acting upon impulse 
he suddenly started for that gentleman’s London 
office. 

Dick was standing onthe steps of The Towers 
as the baronet departed, and he looked in no 
wise discomposed by the latest theory concern- 
ing the disappearance. 

** You will ask Hazeldine to stay with us fora 
time, sir?” 

But not a muscle relaxed in the baronet’s 
face, nor did he vouchsafe an answer to the 
laughing remark of his son. 

For a time Dick was Jost in thought. 

“Tt might have been she. Ashley! Ashley 
Why, I seem to know the place. Stiggins!’ 

“Yes, sir. Coming, sir.” 











*Do you know a place by the name of 
Asnley ?” 

“Why, bless you, sit, as well a3 I knows 
myself. My sister,as nurséa you and Miss Maud, 
and was servant here for fifteen years, lives 
there. Why, sir, now as I comes to think, you 
and Miss Maud went to stay there years 
agone.” : 

“* Order the dog-cart at once,” was the most 
irrelevant command. 

Merrily rattled the dog-cart along the high 
road to the station, and soon Dick was bowling 
along the line leading to Ashley. 

Just as evening ‘shadows began to fall he 
stopped at the aoor of a picturesyue little 
cottage. 

The middie-aged woman who answered his tap 
instantly recognised him. 

“Is she here, nurse ?” 

* Yes, sir. Step in here, sir.’’ 

‘*Do not tell ner I have come, but send her in 
for something.” 

The grey light of the evening came through 
the white curiains of the little room. Silently 
the traveller sat—patiently waiting. At lengia 
the door opened. 

“ Well, little runaway !” 

“Oh, my darling Dick! 
brother. 

Sobbing as though her heart would break, she 
leaned on his breast. Gently soothing her, as he 
might have soothed a child, he waited until the 
wild storm of weeping subsided. ‘I'ne interview 
between brother and sister was a long one. 

Just one thing more, Maud: Mr. Bagot Dai- 
zell desires me to intimate that he breaks off 
the engagement entirely.” 

The terrible strain had been too much for her. 
She had fainted. 


My dear, dear 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ernest Haze.pine was seated in his office im 
London. Hotand uncomfortable, he had not 
done a stroke of work satisfactorily, and a 
settled gioom nad fallen upon his nandsome 


ace. 

** Well, I suppose it is all settled now. Inope 
she will be nappy.” 

Some parchment deeds were spread open on 
the desk before him, but the soliloquy aid not 
seem to have special connection with nim. 

“Gentleman wishes to see you, sir.” 

“ Snow him in.’ 

«Sir Richard Travers !’’ 

Ucter amazement was written on every linea- 
ment of Ernest’s face. The baronet had assumed 
a look of austerity, yet he was somewhat taken 
aback by the honest surprise with which Hazel- 
Gine regarded him. 

No trace of guilt was in the nonest, open 
countenance, ‘no flinching in the eyes which met 
his. 

« Hazeldine, where is my daughter ?” 

With sneer perplexity ana astonishment, 
Ernest regardea the baronet, while his lips 
slowly articulated: 

« Your daughter ?” 

“Tt ill becomes you, sir, to assume an air of 
amazement. One would think it sufficient for 
any man to cajole a virtuous girl from her nome 
and parents in the dead of tne nigat, without 
playing the hypocrite or seeking by subterfuge 
to—— 

“Silence, Sir Richard! Whatever may be 
the unfortunate catastrophe which has betailen 
your daugnter, I assure you Iam ignorani of the 
whole affair.” 

The steady determination of the young voice, 
the integrity written on every teature, 
staggerea the violent baronet, and finally con- 
vinced him. 

Taking the seat offered him and wiping the 
perspiration from nis brow, he told Ernest the 
whole story, commencing with Dick’s return and 
Mauda’s disappearance. 

“Was this marriage opnoxious to her, Sir 
Richard ?” 

“It was imperative.” 
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“Most probably she has taken refuge with 
some of her friends.” 

“We will hope forthe best. Now, Hazel- 
dine, I have to ask you, from Dick, tostay with 
us for a month.” 

* Bat, Sir Richard——” 

* Nay, no buts, lad, you will come.” 


* a * * 


A menth sped by. 

Major Travers returned from Ashley with 
welcome intelligence. A quiet interview with the 
baronet succeeded, and Maud, forgiven, was. re- 
stored to home and love. 

She had been ill, but the joy of meeting her 
brother, the loving attention, and above all the 
removal of care from the young life, were 
rapidly restoring her strength. 

Ernest was stillstaying at The Towers, for he 
and Dick were firm friends. Indeed everybody 
liked the good-humoured young lawyer, as 
everybody’s manner declared. No, not every- 
body, Maud had become very shy and reserved 
tohim. Yet was there ever when he came near 
a soft light in the averted eyes and a warm suf- 
fusion of damask cheeks which told of some 
strong emotion. 

«Ernest, my boy, come here,” called a voice 
from the conservatory. 

“Yes, Sir Richard.” 

“What do you think of these plants ?” 

“Lovely. But I want just a word with you.” 

**T am at your service, Ernest.” 

**T love your daughter, sir, and——” 

**I will have nothing more to do with these 
love affairs. Have you spoken to Mand?” 

** No, sir.” 

«Then I leave it to her discretion.” 

* * * aa x» 


Seated by an open window, with some crewel 
work in her hands, sat Maud Travers. The dloom 
and beauty of health had returned to her cheek, 
and she looked very lovely in the light of the 
setting sun. 

But the light was failing, and the girl sat in 
@ reverie, gazing over the hills with a soft, glad 
joy in the sweet eyes. Evidently ner dream was 
a very happy one, for a smile played round her 
lips, when a step was heard on the balcony, and 
the work was instantly resumed. 

‘* How industrious weare, It is too late to 
work longer, Miss Travers, and the sunset is 
lovely. Will you notcome.and see it ?”’ 

“With pleasure,” was the soft, tremulous 
response. 

Side by side they wandered down the avenue 
of lime trees, coming at length toa stile. Gently 
assisting her over they traversed the pathway, 
perfectly happy in each other’s -presence. 

“The beauty of our country makes one feel 
very glad, Mr. Hazeldine.” 

“It was very beautiful five weeks since, Miss 
Travers,and yet one of us was pnaccountably 
sad.” 

A provoking sun-bonnet hid the face his mirth- 
ful.eyes desired to see. 

“You must not remind me of those days, they 
are inexpressibly painful to me. I only desire 
to forget them.” 

«And the boating excursion ?” 

Again the sun-bonnet protruded itself. .Plac- 
ing himself so as to stop her. further advance 
along the pathway, he gently removed the 
ovjectionable hat, and his handsome face was 
bent down close to the uncovered head as he 
whispered : 

“Must it allbe forgotten ?” 

“‘ Forgetfulness is not imperative,’ 
coy response. 

“Then will you tell me why you were so sad 
on that last evening of my stay ?” 

* You know.” 

“Has all the sadness cone ?” 

“Yes.” The pleading eyes were raised to his. 
**Do not ask me any more.” 

“Only one more question,’ 
replied. ‘ Will youanswer it ?” 


> 


was the 


he tenderly 





“Tf I can.” 
The sweet, shy eyes had drooped, and the 


head was bowed. Something told her as he took | 


possession of her hands what that one question 


would be, and she feared. lest she should dis- 
cover her secret. 

“Maud, do you love me ?” 

“te 

No one but Ernest could have heard the 
tremulous whisper, and he sealed the confession 
with.a kiss. Folding her in his arms in one long 
embrace, oblivious to all but.the bliss of having 
won the love of the sweet girl who nad promised 
to be his wife, he was quite unaware that a 
gentleman in clerical garb stood a silent spec- 
tator of the scene. 

Slowly they wended their way back to The 
Towers, the pure, happy face by Ernest's side 
raised to _hisin loving confidence. 

‘And you will not run away, my darling?” 

The only response was a -provoking -pout, 
which had to be kissed away, and a soft pres- 
sure of her aria assured him he bad nothing to 


fear. 
7 * + * 7 


The golden leaves of autumn were robing the 
trees in a foliage of gold when a wedding was 
solemnised in the little church of Bingley. 

As Ernest led his bride from the church 
Squire Malfern, with his rubicund, jovial face 
beaming with pleasure, met Sir Richard Travers 
in the porch. For one instant they hesitated, 
then, grasping each other by the hand, abandoned 
for ever the old feud of “ right of way.” 

The families at The Towers and The Hall 
were once more reunited, and the union, in the 
years which followed, was rich in love and 
happiness. 


AMONG FRIENDS. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS. NUMBER.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Ir I-were an artist,” said ‘Miss Stevens, 
gaily, “‘such a day as this would make me for- 
get all other duties but that of attempting to 
realise the delicate colours and peculiar forms 
of these swiftly-moving clouds.” 

“ What would be the use if you couldn't sell 
your work after it was done?” answered Cru- 
gen, somewhat gloomily. ‘To bean artist is 
all very well if you have.cash at a banker’s, 
but to have to wait for somebody with money to 
purchase what you have on hand is tobe ina 
state of dependence which makes excellent art 
work impossible.” 

Oh! to be sure, there is the reverse side, 
practical, unromantic side. If not, -all would 
seek to live by art, and there would be a-sur- 
feit of heart-breaking- attempts upon exhibition 
in every shop-window. I snould even essay art 
myself.” 

‘*T suppose you know whatsort of clouds these 
are ?”’ said Bandero, our meteorological and 
scientific neighbour. “I mean the scientific 
name. They are cumulus, and the height dt 
which they begin to form is ‘in’general terms 
equal to the difference between the temperature 
of the air and the dew point multiplied by one 
hundred feet.” 

“Why ‘don’t you multiply them ‘by one 
hundred legs?” asked Crugen, sardonically. 
‘‘ Now don’t crush us by an exhaustive answer. 
Let us recover somewhat from your previous 
infliction. Science is very exhausting.” 

Mr. Bandero, who was a good-natured man, 
laughed heartily, in which mirth Crugen con- 
descended to join, though in a somewhat re- 
served manner. 

The clouds were of peculiar form, twisting in 
the fresh morning breeze, and showing deptasof 
pearly grey shadings throughout their mass. 
Beyond, the pure blue sky seemed even darker 
than usual, while the water of the lake was of a 
rare purple, intermixed with streaks of green 
where the suniight struck it in long, irregular 
figures. 

Whenever Miss Stevens was visiting us there 





was-no lack of gentiemen calling upon her, both 
when proceeding down’ town and on their re. 
turn. She was an agreeable young lady, and, 
if handsome, was not dependent upon her 
beauty alone for attractiveness. She had an 
intelligence that was especially commendable in 
@ sex that too frequently have a code which, if 
itdoes not preclude thoroughness of-training in 
anything, makes a certain spitefulmess of tongue 
their most prominent attribute. 

To find a lady who did mot sneer at almost 
everyone with a more or less polite though 
supercilious bearing was sufficient alone to ac- 
count for her being held in high esteem bya 
wide circle of acquaintances. 

For my part, | particujarly favoured her visit- 
ing us for the reason that)she was an excellent 
musician. She read music readily, and as [ 
have a library of a thousand volumes of .music, 
and have noone in my immediate family who 
can accompany me readily when J feel disposed 
to try over new pieces, it was very gratitying 
to have Ellen at the house:to fill/tnat position. 
Music is an art which is »widely cultivated, and 
yet the number of ready. players is very small. 
Almost every house that holds ‘a piano has one 
or two players, who, given time, can master a 
quite difficult composition. But to the student 
of music this necessity of practising every piece 
is objectionable. Up tora certain degree of 
difficulty to play nearly at sight is a requisite. 
The necessity of continual finger practise is 
overcome by mental acuteness, and: generally tne 
technical, difficult pieces upon ‘waich young 
ladies spend so much time are not worth we 
acquisition. 

“ Come, Miss Stevens,” I said, presently, “let 
us try over this new opera. We can do it in 
half an hour.” 

And I went for my violincello. 

Soon we were sailing away with themusicand 
forgetful of all other engagements. 

In the midst of a song an interpuption oc- 
curred. Mr Calvin had come with his waggonette 
to take us to the Sunday-school picnic. Mr. 
Calvin was the minister, and shad that social 
organisation which made him attentive to others 
and thoughtful of them. 

I have no social :qualities, ;and:hardly give 
others a thought. 

«Won't you go too?” asked Mr. ‘Calvin, as 
I handed tie ladies in» andistepped ‘back out of 
the way. 

I declined ‘almost -ungraciously. A Sunday- 
school picnic had about as many attractions for 
meas a bull fignt. 

“T will go out and'see what progress Crugen 
has made with his hermitage,” I thonght; for 
Crugen was building a sort of secluded studio 
overlooking the lake at about five miles’ distance. 
Tom wassoon saddled and brought “out, and 
mounting him I rode ‘hastily away. 

I had always had a suspicion that Crugen was 
interested in Miss. Stevens; and yet he did not 
seem to pay her marked attention. As an out- 
sider I was noi inclined to assist in any matcn- 
making scheme which my wife might suggest, 
though it probably was true enough that Crugen 
had money enough, and, Miss Stevens was very 
intelligent. 

I did not know how well off'Crugen might be. 
He was a reserved man, and though we were 
somewhat intimate, not to that degree which 
warrants the asking of personal questions as to 
income and the hke. He sent.his picturesaway 
and seemed to sell them readily, from whico | 
argued both the possession of artistic and busi- 
ness qualifications, an essential unica in this 
prosaic and practical age. Though he mignt 
complain of want of patronage I looked upon 
such grumbling as a species of articulate 
moodiness which was peculiar to bis ten-pera- 
ment. 

It is not unusual to meet with men eminently 
successful in life who from a tinge of melancholy 
in their temperament ‘perceive: the shadows in 
their position much more distinctly than tne 
lights and are much more'prone to dwell upon 
them: A little touch of ‘such pessimism is not 
unpleasing. It seems to remove cause of envy, 
when, as is often the case, superior talents mignt 
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arouse this feeling inus. It apparently makes 
compensation, gives a balance. 

I found Crugen sitting before his .easel, en- 
gaged in deftly putting upon canvas a part of 
tne scene before his woodiand studio. He greeted 
me calmly, and I took a\seat to smoke and chat 
or look on. 

The precesses of ‘painting have a great 
attraction for me—more even ‘than the com- 
pleted work. I like to see.the picture carried 
forward under my very eyes. Crugen sug- 
gested once that this :was a sign that I:had the 
artistic temperament myself. 

“The artist,” she said, ‘always prefers the 
suggestion to the.complete embodiment. The 
latter is apt to be:disappointing. I myself pre- 
fer a sketch to a finished picture.” 

To-day the topic which came up for discussion 
was solitude as compared with society. He had 
looked so contented, so social, so to speak, 
though by himself, that I apologised for «in- 
truding. 

“You are always welcome,” he answered, 
“because you arean appreciative friend. It is 
the worst solitude one can know to be amongst 
those who take no interest in your work, who 
despise it and you for devoting yourself to it. 
I bave known what that isolation is. Ob, itis 
terrible !’ 

“Well,” said I, lightly, ‘mature seems :to 
enforce on all sides her words that man is in- 
tended for society, and considering that women 
adapt themselves to men perhaps marniage may 
be the end in view in thus implanting in \us 
this distaste of sdlitude. Certainly! the sym- 
pathy between two of opposite sex is .closer 
than that between those of similar character— 
tnough friendship is a very good thing.” 

“ Marriage may be a worse isolation than a 
dungeon,” said Crugen, fiercely. 

“Tut, tut! ° It is very unphilosophical:tocon- 
demn a.class for the faults of a few. I am 
inclined to think that the fault im married life 
is usually with the man, and in most cases when 
there is trouble anexamination would clear the 
way toa pleasant settlement.” 

“T am glad you think so. Hawing that 
opinion you will beapt to beshappy—until- you 
change, A good many women only ask«the 
privilege of having their own way — which is 
what your words imply.” 

“ Do you think Miss Stevens tries to have her 
own way P” 

“ Miss Stevens.is not married ; besides, she is 
anexception. Iam willing to admit that she 
disproves a general rule—at present.” 

“Oh, she does? Yes; that is the way with 
men when they see someone they like. She 
seems entirely different from the.sex.”’ 

I was led into.saying more than I intended, 


Crugen had appeared so impassive. I:could not: 


resist the temptation to stir him up. 
“If you mean :that Lam in love with Miss 
tevens you are probably not far wrong. But 
if you think .that this will lead to anything 
closer between us you are greatly mistaken. I 
couldn’t marry her if she-would:accept me.”’ 
“Why not?” I asked, staring. 
*‘ Because I have a wife already.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


I wap nothing to say. I was greatly ashamed 
that I had jntroduced a subject that led to such 
a distressful disclosure. stam mered a half 
apology and wished I was miles away. 

“ Never mind,” he said, calmly, though I could 
see that his hand had lost much of its steadi- 
ness. “ I ought perhaps to have told you about it, 
I had fancied you thought me asingle man, and 
even somewhat inclined to attract Miss Stevens. 
I ought to tell you and have you inform her; 
out if you would keep it from others—I hate to 
think of its being in every body’s mouth—I should 
be grateful.” 

“It is nobody’s business,” I. answered, con- 
tritely. “ Perhaps Miss Stevens ought to know. 
There is something I, have several times thought 
she showed—well, never mind. It is not for me 
to attribute motives.’? 





“You are probably wrong. She is kindness 
itself, and cares for art—that is all.” 

Then there was a period of silence between 
us. 

At length he spoke again. 

“T have only myself to blame for the predica- 
ment in which Iam placed. I married my wife 
—a working girl—not because I loved her, but 
because she loved me devotedly. Our,tastes were 
totally dissimilar. She and her mother -were 
poor, and I may hayvesbeen vain enough to think 
myself a desirable @ateh for people in their 
position. At alleventswe were married. Too 
soon the ro i mour of my bride’s attach- 
ment waned. “She-awoke to the disappointment 
that my friends¢ould notassist her to rise in 
the social scale, theagpiration of a woman who 
has the leastambition. She had no power of 
lifting herself,qma I could not support her by 
main strength. Mhen:the society towhich she 
naturally gravitated-was of the same undeveloped 
type to which she ‘herself jeelonged,afewfretful, 
unsocial, unintellectual wamen and.obscure men 
of like condition. . You mey\imagine the sort of 
gossip which amusedithose people. My mother- 
in-law had «a ort of false gaiety which, by 
attributing basemotives ‘to every action, made 
much mirth, ‘She-most.common actof polite- 
ness received frem her tongue a discourteous 
twist. She soondiscovered that I never took my 
wife out calling except by gpecial request: She 
also discovered that my ‘temper was sometimes 
fractious. ‘That wastme.: If I broughthome 
a picture and hungitvon the wall it was apt to 
make re ‘ fractions’ “to find that it had calmly 
been removed, and some photograph or \ohromo 
hung up in the frame amstead. Naturally I 
stormed and then the mother would sit crouched 
in a corner, humble and submissive, and the 
daughter would talk tearfully of being dictated 
to, and of never having her taste consulted,and 


of being tyrannised over. It was not longibefore’ 


things got to a pretty bad pass. I came homeas 
rarely as possible, and stayed there for as few 
minutes as I conid. 

“It is sometimes seidwhhat the rock upon 


which most \household disagreements gather, 


force is lack of Womestic talent on the part of! 


the wife. This wasmot my wife’s fault. She 
was an admirable housekeeper; she kept things 
too well; everything was too much in order and 
upon too exact a scale. Her economies were 
tedious ; she could endure to goa week without 
meat, while I wanted meat upon the table every 
meal. She could use tea or coffee without milk 
or sugar ; I needed a great amount «f both of 
these commodities to make tea or coffee palat- 
able. She wished me'to give her the money 
to purchase our groceries with, and then, going 


‘to different places and cheapening and taking 


damaged goods, she managed to save half the 


|‘money given ‘her, which was ‘handed to her 


mother to save, the terror of the ‘mother’s 
existence being that she should come to the poor- 
house. 

“Let the details go, You cannot be brought to 
feel the wearisome effect upon me by any such 
repetition. You must have my temperament, my 
disposition, my education, Accustomed to money 
and the enjoyment of life, accustomed to no 
attention to details outside my profession, the 
intrusion of these trifling annoyances wasalmost 
maddening. I could not.sit.down to the discus- 
sion of three-penny economies. If she wished 
to save, if it gave her pleasure, I had no 
objection; but she wished for my commenda- 
tion for these cheese-paring ways. This I 
could not give. Slowly we drifted apart, and 
fractiousness on her part and stormy complaint 
upon mine increased in frequency. 

«But the worst was still to;come. Allartists 
have a penetrating glance; the habit.of their 
profession induces it. I was no exception tomy 
class. My mother-in-law chose to say that,this 
glance was.also peculiar tothe insane. I only 
langhedat her. But one day a gentleman called 
upon me while I was,at work. He did not state 
his errand immediately,.but sat chatting while I 
continued painting. Several times some question 
of his caused me to turn. my ¢yes imquiringly 
upon him, and I noticed that he fegarded me in 





a strange way. But I should not have thouyht 
anything of it but for his final words: 

“** Do you know that there has been a com- 
plaint lodged against you—that you are— 
fractious, perhaps in some degree mentally 
unsound ?” 

“Tam sure I flushed up somewhat angrily at 
this, but my reply was cool enough. 

«Who complains ?” 

“ «Someone in your immediate family.’ 

“«*My mother-in-law,’ I said, eontemptuously. 
‘Hf you are sent iby that gvoman you show your 
folly plainly enough. Amybody can see that she 
dknows nothing.’ 

“*«To tell you the itrnth, your mother-in-law 
was not the person. {But though she seemed 
tto\defend you, I suapected that she was the real 
instigator. It was your wife who entered the 
complaint. She desiredia writ of commitment 
in case you should show any wiolence. I think 
you ave sane enough. May I warn you in a 
friendly manner against yoursown family ?’ 

“I thanked him,a@nd wevparted. And it had 
come to this! My wife was anttiguing to obtain 
possession of my property. ‘She thought I wasted 
it. And this was thé,end! 

* ] arranged fora separate maintenance, and 
left my wife. From ithat ttime I have not seen 
and hardly heard.of ther: You will see why I 
feel somewhat prejudicedagainst marriage, and 
why I cannot speak ‘to ‘Miss Stevens in the 
manner which you.are‘probaily not to blame for 
thinking was due to her”, 

“I think nothing,” Ll exqlaimed, hastily. «I 
was.afool. You shave mysincerest sympathy. 
I think she onght to know, for, between us, Iam 
free to say that had you been free and cared to 
do so, think you might thave wooed success- 
fully. ‘She is a worthy woman. She, I fear, 
admires you. She iswvorthy of a noble man’s 
love.” 

“She is .aJl that gs nde and good,” said 
Crugen. Tell her tosnight. I will leave this 
plaseatonce. Itis better I should not meet her 
again.” 


_ 


CHAPTER IL 


Miss Stevens made no \sign evhen I told her 
the foregoing sad.atory. But she didmot make 
a long visit withwes this time. “In aweek or ten 
days she found she must proceed elsewhere, 
and though she promised to stay over upon her 
return trip, for the present I had to forego my 
pleasant guest and my most desirable comrade 
in duets. 

Music is a hobby with me, but if it were to 
have unlimited gratification it might become 
tiresome, We always like best that which is 
accomplished with some difficulty. I find that 
a philosophy of this sort is sometimes comfort- 





ing. 

My sorrow at losing Miss Stevens made me 
almost oblivious of her own feelings, but after- 
ward I suspected that there were an unwonted 
droop to her eyelids and a pathetic quiver of 
her lips that were not wholly caused by melan- 
choly at being obliged to cause me to suffer the 
deprivation of whicn I have spoken. 

After she was gone I was perhaps more regu- 
lar in my attendance at the office, and more 

unctilious in the discharge of my duties than 

should have been had either my musical or my 
artistic friend been at hand. For Crugen, true 
to his word, had gone away. I had several 
dramatic plots to work up, and was fairly suc- 
cessful in satisfying my dramatic friends. 

Whatever may be said of friendship versus 
ability, I think that with only one gift, that of 
making friends or that of doing excellent work, 
the friend-making gift will be the most service- 
able. 

If you have both, so much the better; but 
ability without friendliness treads a very thorny 
path. All my good things in life have come 
through friends. But for friends I do not know 
where I should be now. I have seen some men 
so, crabbed and unsocial that the thought of 
what difficulties hedge in such matures has some 
times tempted me to urge upon the unthinking 
world a maxim like this: 
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[I SUPPOSE YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Get friends. 
easy.” 

Time passed quietly on. I heard occasionally 
from Miss Stevens, but never from Crugen. 
One evening I was discussing a late supper when 
my wife entered the dining-room. I noticed a 
peculiar smile on her face, but thought nothing 
of it at first. ~ 

** Where have you been ?” I asked. 

“Out with the baby. There isa lady here to 
see you.” 

“* Who is she ?” Lasked, indifferently. “ What 
does she want ?” 

“‘ Miss Felspar. I don’t know what she wants. 
You had better go and see.” 

_ “ Miss Felspar !” I gasped, and I laid my fork 
down. 

“Now don’t be frightened, she won’t hurt you, 
she only has something tosay to yon. I wouldn’t 
run away either,” for I had glanced at the back 
door. 

“Tam not afraid,” said I, with dignity. “I 
was only looking for my coat. I am not afraid 
of any such woman as sheis.” 

“I wouldn’t be if I were you. But if youdon’t 
want people to think you are you had better go 
in and see her at once.” 

I sighed and rose with sorrow depicted upon 
my countenance. I had rather have lost a five- 
pound note than submit myself to the interview- 
ing I suspected was to follow. 


After that everything is 





Miss Felspar was of a type not uncommon 
among women. She wasa reformer, an interested | 





SORT OF CLOUDS THESE ARE.” 


philanthropist. She was one of those women 
who have both a natural and moral assurance of 
unlimited extent. She was not afraid to approach 
anyone and lecture him upon his duties to. his 
fellows. 

No man was safe from her intrusive, generous 
knight-errantry. Ifshe heard that a family did 
not allow their servants the fullest rights, she 
would take occasion to calland lecture them upon 
the subject. 

She was sometimes the efficient mouth-piece 
of a society, but oftener the mouth-piece of her 
own private opinions as to what was proper for 
her neighbours to do. She had a fluent tongue, 
and if somewhat illogical, was independent of 
any fear of being defeated for want of accuracy 
of statement. 

A rather good-looking, firm-bodied woman of 
thirty, with a certain determined look that made 
her appear anything but feminine and weak. 
Well educated, acquainted with the best people, 
a leaderinallliterary and intellectual movements, 
it would be difficult to find a person with greater 
advantages, or one who was so unscrupulous in 
using them for what she thought was a high 
moral purpose. 

“How do you do, Miss Felspar?” said I, 
entering the parlour and assuming a lightness of 
manner I was far from feeling. 

** Good evening, sir,” said she, seriously. “TI 
have called to see you upon a little matter that 
= to have your careful consideration.” 

bowed meekly. 


“You are very well acquainted with Mr’ 
Crugen ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You probably knew of his domestic arriiye, 
ments ; that he is not living with his wife ; ti; 
he has deserted her, in fact ?” 

“You need not ask me what I know,” { 
answered, somewhat sharply. “If you know 
anything I shall be pleased to listen. Go on,” 

“Very well, sir. Then I know that he won 
the trusting heart of a dear, romantic little foo), 
and then wearying of her left her to pine in tha; 
loneliness which was only the more painful that 
for a brief time she had been full of foolish cop. 
fidence and joy in his society. I should lixe to 
know if this meets with your approbation ?” 

I told her that I had perfect eonfidence in my 
friend. 

“Indeed! Then I suppose you think that he 
was perfectly right in following Miss Stevens 
and asking her to marry him ?” 

“What! Has he done that?” I asked, 
startled. 

* Yes, he has done that, and his wife not dead 
a month !” 

*‘Oh! she died then ?” 

«Yes, ‘she died,’” replied tne lady, mocking 
my words ; “died, if you can call it dying. I 
call it murder—actual murder! Shall a man 
crush the heart out of a poor woman and cause 
her as literally to die as though he had beaten 
her brains out with a club and escape the im- 
putation of having committed a crime? I, at 
least, will endure no-such wrong! I call it mur- 
der—foul and most shameful !” 

“They did not agree, their tastes were dis- 
similar. She tried to get him shut up as being 
insane—-sought thus to obtain his property and 
dissolve the marriage tie.” 

“ Didn’t he show insanity ? Do: you believe 
such a man as that ought to be free to go where 
he pleases? Ought he to have command of 
oe have means and liberty to continue 

is vile actions, to live in loose debauchery? So 
far from opposing the act that would. have shut 
him up I think it. was unfortunate that it did 
not succeed.” 

“That at, any rate, was the cause of their part- 

He did not desert her; she deserted 


** You try to makea fine distinction ; but what 
was the realcause? Hesquandered his money. 
Is not that proof of insanity? No one ever 
accused her of extravagance. Her motier feared 
that they would come to want. She may have 
been over fearful, for I haveheard he nad a good 
deal of property, and that his pictures some- 
times sold. But they had no knowledge of his 
resources ; hekept everything secret from them ; 
they had no hold upon him. Is this the proper 
way fora man toact? Ought he not asa sane 
man to settle something definitely upon his wife 
that she may know what to expect ?”’ 

“I think so; and perhaps he would if her 
mother had not interfered. A wife can do much, 
but a mother-in-law——” 

**A mother-in-law is a useful person. In this 
case the wife wasa fool. She thought nothing 
of such a provision; she trusted him implicitly. 
Bah! And now Miss Stevens will probably be 
as big a fool, if you don’t interfere.” 

** How can I interfere ?” 

“Good Heavens, sir! can you say that you in- 

tend to countenance this marriage ? After being 

the death of one woman you will assist him to 

kill another? I did think there was more man- 

liness in men.” 

** What would you have me do ?” 

‘I would have you assist me in preventing 

this marriage. We can get him shut up as a 

madman. We can get her awiy from his in- 

fluence—marry her to someone else. Do some- 

thing, for the sake of Heaven, to prevent so foul 

a wrong !” 

“If she is willing to marry him nothing you 

can do will prevent it.” 

“That remains to be seen at least, I do not 

intend to sit down supine and make no attempt. 

I intend to do all I can and more. Is it possible 
ou can have so little regard for a woman you 

Love seemed to respect, hold woman’s love to be 





so abject a thing that you can see it squandered 
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upon such a manas he? I am ashamed of the 
p? 

“JT admit that the case looks bad as you state 
it, but Miss Stevens is as well able to decide for 
herself as you are to decide for her. At any 
rate I am tired of the subject and won’t inter- 
fere.” 

Bidding the lady an abrupt good evening I 
left the room. 

* * * * * 


I draw near to the end of this somewhat in- 
conclusive narrative. I had hoped foran oppor- 
tunity to get in a little critical analysis either 
on pictures or literature or music—something to 
let the reader know how much I knew—or 
thought I knew, I suppose it is the same thing— 
about these things. 

But anauthor can stir in only a limited amount 
of citron in his literary cake. A little will pass, 
but to overdo it makes the concoction indiges- 
tible, and out it goes into the swill-pail—I beg 
pardon—the waste-basket. 

There is in the mind of every author an ideal 
reader who sympathises with him to such an 
extent that nothing he writes seems wearisome 
or intrusive. I have had my dreams of such a 
friendly reader, but, alas! he is probably dead, 
or has entered the profession and no longer reads 
any writings but his own. Perhaps he does 
not like my. later style so well as my earlier 
one. 

What I think is maturity he terms prosaic, 
and after you have given a man a bad name 
there is no more pleasure to be found in him. I 
used to admire Moreau, but after someone called 
him selfish, and another said he was an egotist, 
and Alcott accused him of pretending elaborate 
mysteryand pedantically quoting out-of-the-way 
autiors, I felt that I must also despise him. 

About a week after Miss Felspar’s visit Miss 
Stevens returned. There was something in her 
manner that implied an event of some sort 
either of the past or future. J took occasion to 
ask her if she had any information to give me 
or desired my advice. 

“Please give me the opportunity of offering 
you advice,” I said to her, “‘ that I may be able 
to say, ‘I told you so,’ when you get into diffi- 
culties from having disregarded it.” 

“Tf you can advise me I wish you would. 
Mr. Frank Rollins has asked me to marry 
him.” 

Mr. Rollins was a literary man, and a friend 
of my own. 

“lhe deuce he has!” I was astonished. ‘* He 
never said anything to me about it.” 

“Why should he have said anything to 
you ?” 

“We are fast friends. 
were my friend.” 

“ Perhaps he did not have great hopes. Yet 
he seemed disappointed.” 

“ Did you decline the honour? Perhaps you 
do not know that he’s a well-connected young 
man and has money ?” 

“T knew of it; but he did not—I could not 
feel—I ——”” 

She stopped, blushing. 

* But you knew absolutely nothing of him !”’ 

“I knew more of him than you think. I have 
read many of his pieces.” 

“Pooh! Whatcan you tell of a man from 
what he writes? As well judge of a carpenter 
by the doors he makes, or of a shoemaker by the 
patches he puts on. That’s the greatest hum- 
bug in the world !”” 

_ “I tnink you can judge very well of a man by 
his writings.” 

“And I contend that you can judge nothing 
at all. Now what did Frank write that con- 
vinced, you that you and he could only be 
friends ?” 

“For one thing, ‘The Condensed Tornado,’” 

“ But that was a good joke. I liked that.” 

“I knew you did. It was essentially a man’s 
piece. A man need not necessarily be effemi- 


He knew that you 


nate to write pieces suited to the feminine tem- 
perament, but if he lacks that knowledge of 
fitness he is‘sure to offend.” 
_ “It didn’t offend me. 
joke.” 


I laughed at the 


** So I laughed, but I pitied him too.” 

“ Pitied him! What for?” 

“That shows why you do not understand 
women. <A man thinks it such a funny thing to 
get another man to do something and make him- 
self ridiculous. A woman would not do that. 
For example, when those loafers tell a country 
lad that the steamboat clerk wants to hire a 
chamber-maid, and the great hulking, good- 
intentioned lad goes there and asks for a position 
that only a woman could occupy, it is not so 
laughable as pitiable. The boy is so honest, so 
anxious to get work, has had such a hard time, 
is so tired, and then so elated at the expectation 
of success—oh, one cannot laugh at such a 
stupid joke!” 

I looked at Miss Stevens in surprise. I really 
had thought I knew something of criticism, but 
at once she had soared far above me. 

** You believe in a literature of the heart?’ 

“Yes, always of the heart. That is why it 
seems s0 attractive. It is unobtrusive, and yet 
to those who seek there is so much to be found.” 

‘I do not think you understand Frank. He 
is not at all cruel or thoughtless.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that. Heis kind, but— 
he does not feel it at once. He is slow—he 
reasons it out. He is like you, willing to be 
instructed when the right way is taken.” 

** You could take the right way.” 

** No woman can be certain of the right way 
unless she loves the man.” 

«And why could you not love him? I teil 
you [ never knew a finer fellow than Frank.” 

“« He is a fine fellow, as you call him.” 

«Compare him with anyone. There is Crugen. 
In his way he is a superior person, intuitive, 
quick as a flash, but how full of moods and how 
erratic! Place the two together, and which can 
be depended upon in an emergency ?” 

«They are very unlike.” 

«Yes ; but which are you certain of ? Can you 
not be sure that Frank would be astrue as steel 
to his convictions, while Crugen, resoiute in his 
way, is subject to morbid suspicions 

“T think he would be equally fixed in pur- 
pose.” 

Something in the tone caused me to turn to 
her with a searching look. The colour rose to 
her brow. 

“So!” Isaid. ‘And the one you think you 
could instruct as he would like to be instructed 
is Mr. Crnugen.” 

“I love him,” she answered, as if ready to 
resent any opposition on my part. 

«*I do not doubt it now.” 

It is curious how things turn out. Crugen 
and his wife seem happy enough. StillI do not 
therefore imply that these conditions are un- 
alterable. If there is anything which I have 
learned in living it is that things do not per- 
manently remain as they are for any great 
length of time. This is not to assert that they 
go to an extreme, but they change. 

I have known men who were happy with a 
horse and happy without a horse; not upon 
immediately succeeding days, but after an 
appropriate interval. 

May we not conclude tnat in lifea great many 
things become gradually necessary or unneces- 
sary to us, that we learn to appreciate values, 
that we acquire slowly tne power of taking the 
worth of tne world, whether it is better or worse 
than our expectations ? 

I do not say that we ought to hold things wita 
a loose and nerveless grasp, but to know that 
nothing is absolutely essential to our happiness 
is probably a wise philosophy. Possibly Crugen 
may learn this. 





> 





CHANGES IN MEN’S CLOTHING. 





Ir is curious to note how great are the changes 
in men’s costume. Looking only at one detail, 
the waistcoat, which last century was the cause 
of endless extravagance, we find that it is now 
of tne utmost simplicity, and is for the most part 
hidden by the coat. But the waistcoat haa its 





day! There was a time when dandies made it 








a matter of pride to have dozens, nay scores, of 
waistcoats. 

In Germany, during the last century, the 
luxury was considerable, and the love of display 
incaleulable. One of the ministers under Frede- 
rick the Great used to boast that ne had three 
hundred waistcoats and three hundred wigs. 
“So many wigs and so little nead,” said Frede- 
rick the Great, speaking of him. Men of 
position were required to have a positive museum 
of waistcoats in the eighteenth century. There 
were cloth waistcoats, silk waistcoats, waistcoats 
in velvet, waistcoats in cloth of gold. The waist- 
coat was a work of art, a painter’s canvas filled 
with subjects. It was covered with admirabie 
representations of hunting episodes, of court 
scenes, of famous fables, of village festivals. 
The waistcoat of the gallant of the period was 
enlivened with the pictorial history of tne loves 
of Mars and Venus, the marshal’s waistcoat wis 
embroidered with military scenes, while one of 
the court dandies acquired fame (whichhe could 
not otherwise have enjoyed) by reason of. the 
illustrations of popular plays to be seen on his 
manly breast! The rage for these illuminated 
waistcoats lasted till the end of Louis XVI.’s 
reign. The buttons by which these garments 
were fastened were not less worthy of notice. 
They were, for the most part, of about the size 
of our silver half-crowns, and were in steel, in 
silver, in precious stones, sometimes even dia- 
monds. 

Tne Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
was celebrated for the magnificence of his but- 
tons, some of which were enamel, and embel- 
lished with the miniatures of celebrated beauties, 
of classic heads of the gods and goddesses. Some 
men of lower type wore on their buttons the 
portraits and initials of the queens of their 
hearts. 

The revolution brought some changes about. 
The waistcoat was shortened, and its buttons 
bore the portraits of Robespierre, who was known 
among dandies as tne man with the best pow- 
dered hair in France ; or of St Just, or Fonquier- 
Tinville, or others. But this fashion soon disap- 
peared, and the waistcoat has gradually lost its 
importance as an article of masculine apparel, 
and is now considered useful as a depét for the 
watca, but as an ornament is none. 





IRISH MATCHMAKING. 





NEARLY everyone has heard of Shrove or 
Match-making time, though few really know to 
what extent it is carried on in the gouth of Ire- 
land. <A few particulars and cena Wiatoasion of 
the “‘ matches”—for such is the name that pro- 
posed marriages go by—may not be uninterest- 
ing to those unacquainted with the custom. 

** Shrove-time” begins after Christmas, and 
ends on Shrove-Tuesday, or the day vetore Ash- 
Wednesday ; as during the ensuing seven weeks 
of Lent no marriages are celebrated inthe Roman 
Catholic Church. About three weeks before 
Lent is the busy time for tne “ matchmakers.” 


Sometimes they are remunerated for 
the transaction, but far oftener tney 
carry it out for mere pastime. Taus, 


when the well-to-do parents of a marriageable 
son find themselves getting on in years, and 


| unable to look after their farm and ali connected 


with it, they tell their boy that he must take a 
wife, and straightway send for their friend 
“‘the matchmaker.” Tne old people, in such 
cases, are quite content to give up the farm to 
the son, seldom asking anything beyond their 
support and a seat in the chimney-corner in the 
old nome for the rest of their days. 

The son who thus obtains possession of a house 
and farm is considered well off; therefore tne 
girl he marries must have equal, or nearly so, 
to his, or cattle wherewith to stock the land. 
When everything has been arranged between 
the parents on both sides, the day for the mar- 
riage is fixed, and the marriage fee made up for 
the priest, who generally gets from eight to 
twelve, though sometimes as much as fifteen or 
twenty pounds. 
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The young people may meet once or oftener 
before they are married, but sometimes they 
see each other for the first time only at the 
altar. 

Near the village of G—— lives a man named 
Mike S——. He is one of the principal match- 
makers inthe neighbourhood. I know him per- 
sonally and have often heard him speak of some 
of tne matches he had made, or was about mak- 
ing. 

The last few years not having been so good 
as usual for farmers, the weddings are not so 
many, and their fortunes in most cases were 
emall. One of the best for this sexson—and 
over which Mike was very busy—was the mar- 
riage of a farmer’s daughter whose fortune was 
one thousand pounds. The youug man “ spoken | 
ot” for her had a fine house, thirty milking | 
cows, twenty yearlings, and “as fine a pair of | 
horses as ever were puttoaplougn.” “But 
that’s not all,” said Mike; “he has besides a | 
brand new thrashing-machine !” 

Mike was very indignant over another match 
he had made, and was obliged, through ‘the | 
maneness of the ould people,” to break it off 
again. 

“They actually,” he said, “wanted to make | 
the young people feed some hens for them ; and, 
shure, when I saw them so stingy, I says to the 
girl: ‘ Holdyourself higher than to enter the 
family!?”’ And she took his advice. 

On another occasion when the aspiring bride | 
and bridegroom met forthe first timeat the altar, | 
the latter surveying his intended was shocked to 
find that she possessed only one eye. “ Faix,” 
said he, “I will marry no girl unless all her 
eyes are there.” 

When in the shop of the principal milliner in 
our village this Shrove, I asked if she had many 
bridal bonnets to make. 

““No, indeed,” she answered. ‘“There’s a 
girl of the Scanlans getting married to-day; | 
out I made her bonnet two years ago.” 
“How was that?” I asked. “Weil,” she! 
replied, “they were on the way to the chapel, 
when they had a difference, and the matcn was 
broken off ; but, like a sensible girl, she kept | 
the bonnet, and now it comes in handy 
enough.” 

Perhaps one of the most curious of these ex- | 
traordinary matches is the following: 

‘There was a marriage arranged,and the friends | 
were invited to the wedding. The party, | 
amounting to the occupants of some half-dozen 
cars and a few horsemen, started for the chapel. 
Just as they stepped outside of it the father 
of another girl came to the bridegroom and | 
offered him his daughter with ten pounds more 
fortune than he was getting with the one he 
was “ promised to.” “Done!” said the ungallant 
bridegroom; and straightway broke off the 
former match, and married the girl with the 
most money. j 

Few weddings in the neighbourhood are quite | 
complete without Mike. He isa very extraor- 
dinary fellow, and gets intoso many quarrels 
that, as his wife expressed itto me, “ he would | 
have been hanged over and over again but for | 
the master.” He lives ona wild moor sur- | 
rounded by bogs. | 

A near neighbour of his having got married | 
through his influence, Mixe, in duty bound, | 
went to the feast. As the night wore on, the 
excitement of dancing, combined with a plenti- 
ful supply of liquor, began to have a bad effect 
on our friend, until at last he could contain him- 
self no longer; and snatching a kettle of 
boiling water from the fire, he turned brideand 
bridegroom and all the guests out of the house 
and hunted them over the bog. 

The eatables provided on such occasions are 
plentiful and wholesome. Cold meat of any 
kind it is considered an insult to offer. Every- 
thing must be hot. The fowls are generally 
captured, killed, ready and cooked during the 
absence of the wedding party at the chanel. 
Bacon is a favourite dish ; and a leg of mutton 
is held in greater repute than roast beef. Some- 
times a “barm-brack,” or large currant loaf 
remarkable for its size and abundance of fruit, 
is ordered from the baker, and forms “ wedding- | 
cake,” a conspicuous addition to the table. This 








“ Shrove-tide” I saw a wedding-feast spread. | of ceremony, each young lady, not knowing but 


At each end of the table was a huge piece of | 


bacon. 
Down the centre of the table, ‘beef, mutton, 


and the produce of the poultry-yard were largely 


represented. Several decanters full of wine 
and bottles of whiskey were placed on the table. 
On a smaller table, tea, eggs, etc., and the 
“cake.” were laid out. This was'a small and 
quiet wedding, the ceremony taking place as early 
as nine o’clock in the morning. 

I must not omit to note, however, that punc- 


| tuality on the part of the bridegroom — and 


sometimes even on that of the bride—is by no 
means invariably observed. I will give one in- 
stance which happened this ‘ Shrove-tide.” 
The wedding was fixed for ten o’clock a.m. 
The bride came, but no bridegroom greeted her. 
She waited all day, till quite late in the evening, 
and still he came not. Late that night a mes- 
sage arrived from him to say he would be at the 
chapel after first mass next morning. Next 
morning faithfully came the expectant bride 
again; but again she had to wait for the dilatory 
bridegroom, 

At length about seven o’clock in the evening 
of the second day the tardy lover appeared ; an 
though many brides would, after such a trial, 
have lust patience forever, not so with the faithful 
Irish lass, The priest did hisduty; and the 
two went away as happy as their own loves and 
the plaudits of their cheery neighbours could 
make them.—A. B. . 





ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. 


Some years ago an American family party were 
travelling in Italy. In one of the chief cities 
they were sight-seeing in the usual fashion, 
when they noticed in the gallery with them a 
young man of distinguished appearance who 
seemed to regard their circle more than the pic- 
tures. 

Returning to their hotel they thought no more 
of such a common incident asa youth gazingat 
a party of pretty girls. They had, however, 
made the chance acquaintance of a priest of 
their own nation wno had become a regular 
visitor. 

One day he took the father aside and said he 
had a communication of much importance to 
make tohim. A young Italian nobleman of 
distinguished family, large wealtn, sound health, 
and an excellent person in every way, had seen his 
daughters, fallenat sightdeeply in love with oneof 
them, whose name hedid not know, had followed 
the party to their lodgings, ascertained who they 
were, and now begged to be allowed to visit 
them with the view of paying his addresses in 
person to the lady of his choice. 

The natural Anglo-Saxon instinct was to de- 


| cline the honour promptly and decidedly. But the 


priest represented that the young man was 
serious and honourable as well as titled and rich, 
and it would be but fair to the young ladies, as 
the particular one was unknown to them, to give 
both parties an opportunity of acquaintance, to 
see wnat might come of it, especiaily as beside 


| his four daughters there were four other young 


and attractive ladies in his party, one of whom 
might be the lady he was smitten with. At all 
events, they ought to have the chance to answer 
for themselves. 

Convinced of the honourable intentions of the 
candidate for the hand of one of the young 
ladies, and the girls thinking ita good joke rather 
than taking the matter seriously, the father con- 
sented that the priest should bring his friend to 
make their acquaintance. But on the evening 
designated, in order to mystify him somewhat, 
tney decided among themselves each to wear the 
same costume, a black silk, with only the differ- 
ence of coloured bows and neck ribbons, and to 
come into the room separately after he arrived. 
‘hey carried out their programme perfectly. 
Tne elegant lover came punctually, was pre- 
sented to the parents,and immediately after, giv- 
ing time for the separate presentations and words 





that she was the object of his affections, 
entered the room at regular intervals, under- 
went the formal introductions, and took her 
seat. 

It was a procession which must have seemed 
endless to him, and almost a reproduction each 
time of the preceding lady. ‘To an Anglo-Saxon’s 
masculine nerve and heart it would have heen 
a very trying ordeal, well calculated to bewilder 
a youthful lover and make him doubt the evi- 
dence of his eyes. But not so our Italian. With 
the easy grace of manner of his ra¢e and breed- 
ing, he preserved his self-possession. Faultlessly 
politeand closely st¢rutinizing all, notwithstanding 
the wearisome ordeal of genuflections and polite 
speeches he had to undergo, he remained mas- 
ter of the position. When the last and youngest 
entered his eyes brightened. He placed his chair 
beside hersand immediately hegan conversing, 
thus quietly intimating that he bad at last dis- 
covered the being, the distant view of whom a 
few days before had captured his affections. It 
was smooth sailing for him now, and ina short 
time he made himself, by his manly elegance and 
intelligence, a welcome visitor and attendant of 
the family, doing the honours in his city, and in 
fact becoming one of them with perfect tact, 
such as accomplished Italian gentlemen tho- 
roughly possess. 

Ina brief time, with the consent of the parents, 
he offered himself to the youngest, pleading 
his intense love at first sight, and declaring that 
he asked for no dowry, his own property was 
sufficient, and that if she was reluctant to leave 
her mother while so young, he would agree to 
give her a house, to settle a large income on her, 
and live half the year in her country and half in 
his own. 

Furthermore, as he was somewhat of a radical 
in politics and republican in principle, and had 
dropped his legitimate title, he would resumeit, 
and as his wife she would be Duchess——, with 
the arms on her cards and carriages, and all the 
other paraphernalia and social consideration 
which belongs to aristocratic rank of long descent 
in Italy. 

This certainly was a tempting proposition 
besides the youth, sincerity,and unexceptionable- 
ness of the suitor, but her heart was untouched, 
and she respectfully declined him after a long 
and passionate pleading of his cause, not unfa- 
voured by her own family. They parted excellent 
friends,and years afterward he marrieda princess 
of his own race. 

This little episode of travel is related as an 
illustration of the Italian manner of failing in 
love and prosecuting acourtship. It shows that 
money is not always a consideration with the 
Italians in seeking foreign wives, and that th 
blandishments of titles do not always decide the 
American maiden to accept.a lover because he 
has one. + 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is rumoured that Russia intends to ask for 
a new loan of £20,000,000. 

Onz of the points under the consideration of 
Mr. Childers with regard to the Volunteer or- 
ganization is that of the officering of the force. 
Endeavours will probably be made to induce 
gentlemen in greater numbers to become candi- 
dates for commissions. 

A Curious Fprror.—It is not often that you 
hear of an editor with a curiosity. Most of them 
accept earthquakes, tornadoes, murders, fires 
and floods as every-day occurrences, and even & 
nitro-glycerine explosion next door would not 
interrupt the routine work of the sanctum very 
long. Buta French editor, and the editor of 
Lyons paper at that, had a curiosity to know 
how a person feels when drowning. He there- 
fore put upa job on himself. He arranged to 
come within a hair’s breath of drowning, but was 
to be pulled out in the nick of time, rolled on a 
barrel, hauled over the sands, thumped on the 
stomach, and otherwise resuscitated. All went 
well during the first act. He leaped into the 
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water, refused to struggle, and gradually sank to 
the bottom. At the proper moment he was 
hauled in by a rope, and act second commenced. 
pis was aN occasion where an editor was too 
smart. Theyrolled him according to programme, 
and seven or eight men tired themselves out with 
rubbing him and hanging him up head 
downward, but he was a dead man. He may 
know how it feels to drown, but he’ll never 
trouble the public with a description of his 
Teeiings. 

‘'ux Duke of Sutherland is said to have bought 
a whole county in the neignbournood of Sioux 
Town City. 

Ir is said that the Princess Imperial of Prussia 
will shortly visit England. 

Tue King of Hojland has conferred upon the 
Duke of Albany the Grand Cross of the Order of 
tne Dutch Lion. 

As illustrating the exceptional length of the 
debates last Session, it will be interesting to 
mention that Hansard runs to nine volumes. 
This is two more than were, ever published 
before as the resuit of a single Parliamentary 
Session. 

In accordance with ancient custom the Court 
of Aldermen have presented the Prime Minister, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
and other high dignitaries with sufficient cloth 
for a new suit of clothes-each, as a specimen of 
the excellence of London-made cloth. It would 
be interesting to learn in what part of the 
metropolis this cloth was manufactured. 

THERE is every reason for believing that the 
question of constructing an electric railway in 
London is being seriously considered. Indeed 
the project has so far progressed that the locale 
has been mentioned ; it is said to be the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross. 

The latest Parisian table decoration is to place 
flat baskets of flowers near each plate with the 
menu tied on the handle. 

Tne richest portion of land in France is the 
region extending from Blanquefort to St. 
Estéphe in Upper Médoc, and where the best 
claret comes from; it comprises an area of 
50,000 acres, every one is wealthy in the neigh- 
vournood, and would be happy, only for the 
phylloxera. The clarets here produced com- 
prise the four brands—peasant, artisan, middle- 
class, and grand; the latter is divided into five 
categories, including Chateau-Lafitte, Chateau- 
Margaux, Latour, Haut Brion, etc. Chateau- 
Lafitre is the oldest vineyard in Médoc, and is 
owned by the Rothschild family ; 185 acres are 
under vines, producing annually 180 hegsheads 
of 200 gallons each ; price for last year’s wine, 
6,000 francs per hogshead. ‘The annual ex- 
penses of the vineyard are 100,000 francs. There 
is wine in the cellars since 1797,and the average 
number of bottles there is 100,000. Chateau- 
Margaux belongs to M. Pillet-Wiil; the area of 
the vineyard is 100 acres, and the yield from 
125 to 170 hogsieads. 

A MAN in his 102nd year is reported to have 
been operated on successfuily for cataract at 
Vienna. 

PARLIAMENT has been summoned for Tues- 
day, February 7, then to meet for the despatch of 
business. 

l'une English Cart Horse Society, established 
Wita the object of improving the breed and pro- 
moting the breeding of English cart-horses, pro- 
poses to hold its annual show at the Agricultural 
Hall in Febrnary, 1882. 

CaLiFoRNIA has begun-to turn its grapes into 
raisins. Three years ago it produced no raisins 
atall, Now the raisin erop already amounts to 
150,000 boxes, and is worth a nundred thousand 
pounds. 

An Australian paper says that wild horses 
are increasing so fast in Australia that they are 
quite a plague upon the jand and have to be 
snot down, as wolves or bears would be. 

PappIneTon is likely to have a park. Already 
& third of the sum required from public suo- 
scription has been obtained. Of £100,000 no 
less than £33,000is acknowledged this morning. 
Before it can become a “ park” it will need to 
be planted with trees and tilled with plants. At 
this moment itis a dreary waste. Of the ad- 
vantage of the park in the proposed situation 





there can be no doubt. In a few years what is 
called the Workmen’s City will be dn over- 
crowded collection of houses, surrounded by 
dwellings stretching out to Willesden. Already 
most of the country walks in that direction have 
ceased tobe. London is growing on that'side, 
and seems likely to grow until it includes Ux- 
bridge and Harrow itself, and the famous school 
becomes part of the great metropolis. 


¢ LOVE’S SEASONS. 


ae 


Wuen the glory of Spring its raptures lent, 
Onur love was but in its dewy dawn, 
But through the forest at Morn we went, 
Two youthful hearts to each other drawn. 
«Have me now, 
While the birds are mating,” 
Sang I low, 
« For our friends are prating.” 
‘Oh, not in the Springtide merry!’ she 
cried ; 
«Love is our Playmate here, 
Let us laugh and be glad alone,” she sighed, 
«In the Babyhood of the year.” 


When the rosy Summer her blessing laid 
On the grateful land, with our love at 


bloom, 
Still through the forest at Noon we strayed, 
From shine to shadow, from gleam to 
gloom. 
‘** Have me now, 
While the world’s in blossom,” 
Sang I low, 
* For you rule my bosom.” 
“Oh, notin the Summertide warm’ she 
cried. 
« Love is but Comrade here. 
Let us prec and be pleased alone,” she 
sighed, 


«In the Maidenhood of the year.” 


Now Autumn glimmers in purple and gold, 
And our love is rich in its harvest prime ; 
And stili through the forest at Eve we hold 
Our two-fold passage with steps that 
rhyme. 
“ Have me now, 
For the world grows dreary,” 
Sing I low, 
‘And my heart grows weary.” 
‘Ah, the Autumn days are full cad!’ she 
cries ; 
«Love is an Angel here. 
We should dream together, I think,” she 


sighs, 
**In the Womanhood of the year.” 


My thoughts flow on to the Winter grim, 
As I press her beautiful hand in mine; 
While our forest-path in the Night grows 

_ din, 
But all seasons now in hersmile combine. 
“ Mine, I know, 
You are now for ever,” 
Sing I low, 
** And no more we sever !”” 
« Ah, what are the Winter days,”’ she cries, 
“* Since Love will be Monaren here ? 
«We are all in all to each other,” che sichs, 
**In the bleak Old Age of the Year!’ 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Ir anyone speak ill of thee flee home to thy 
own conscience, examine thy heart; if thon be 
guilty it is a fair instruction ; make use of both, 
so shalt thou distil honey out of gail, and of an 
open enenly make a secret friend. 

Ir you would relish food, labour for it before 
you take it; to enjoy clothing, pay for it be- 
fore you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, 
take a clear conscience to bed with you. 

Frerrine, fidgeting, ennui and anxiety are 





the most common causes of disease. On the 
other hand, high aspiration and enthusiasm help 
digestion and respiration, and send an in- 
creased supply of vital energy to all parts of the 
body. 

‘1zRE are words that can separate hearts 
sooner than sharp swords—there are words 
whose stings can remain in the heart through a 
whole life. 

A soy who is constantly reminded of his faults, 
and told he is the making of a bad man, will 
invariably grow up to fulfiltheprophecy. Better 
show him the brighter and better side of man- 
hood and help him to grow up to be what he 
should be. 


STATISTICS. 


Since the year 1874 the sheep-flocks of the 
whole of Great Britain show, it appears, the 
alarming diminution from 30,313,941 to 
24,582,154, or almost precisely 20 per cent. 

Firry years ago in France theaverage age of 
2 Minister was 65 years; 25 years ago it was 
60; at present it is 50. The present Cabinet 
contains three Ministers aged 62, one 60, one 53, 
two 49, one 48, one 44, one 43, one 39, and 
one 35. The 12 Ministers represent a total of 
606 years. 

An Italian professor has just issued a ghastly 
volume on suicide. In all this world it seems 
Calabria stands lowest on the scale of those who 
are weary of breath. Norway stands third, and 
Poland fourth, England and America are very 
high, and the recklessness and misery which 
make life insupportable reach the maximum in 
the centre of Europe, from Geneva to Paris, and 
through Saxony, Baden, Prussia, and the Austro- 
Hungarian provinces. The small German States 
are the very highest. Suicide has increased 
everywhere for the last forty years; even in 
Ireland, where the figure is so low, from 10 in 
the million to 18 in the million of population, 
while England and America have mounted from 
62 to 68, Prussia from 74 to 142, France 54 to 
150, and Saxony rushes on with an average of 
264, Childless widowers are by far the largest 
number on the sorrowful list. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Roast Beer with YORKSHIRE PuppING.— 
Three-quarters of an hour before the beef is 
done pour nearly all the drippings from the 
pan, then place the meat on a small wire trivet, 
or lacking this put it on a wire grating, or even 
a few sticks across the top of the pan. Pour 
the pudding into the pan and return all to the 
oven; the drippings from the meat will fall on 
the pudding and season it; when done place the 
meat in the middle of the platter, and lay the 
pudding—cut in pieces—around it. If pre- 
ferred, the latter may be baked in a separate 
pan, and served around the meat in the same 
manner. 

For raz Puppine.—To a pint of sifted flour 
add a teaspoonful of salt and half a pint of milk ; 
add the beaten yolks of four eggs, then 
another half-pint of milk. Lastly put in the 
four whites beaten to a stiff froth. Don’t 
use baking powder, but beat furiously; turn 
into the hot pan and bake three-quarters of an 
hour. 

A Bacuetor’s Puppine.—Four ounces grated 
bread, four ounces currants, four ounces apples, 
two ounces sugar, three eggs, a few drops of 
essence of lemon, a little grated nutmeg. Pare, 
core, and mince the apples finely—sufficient, 
when minced, to make four ounces ; add to there 
the currants, which should be well washed, the 
grated bread, and sugar; whisk the eggs, beat 
these up with the remaining ingredients, and 


| when all is thoroughly mixed put the pudding 


into a buttered basin, tie it down with a cloth, 
and boil for three hours. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT 


R. 8.—To obtain light instantly without the use of 
matches and without the danger of setting things on 
fire, take an oblong vial of the whitest and clearest 
glass; put in it a piece of phosphorus about the size of a 
pea, upon which pour some olive oil, heated to the boil- 
ing point, filling the vial avout one-third full, and then 
seal the vial hermetically. To use it, remove the cork 
and allow the air to enter the vial, and then recork it. 
The whole empty space in the vial will then become 
luminous, and the light obtained will be equal to that of 
alamp. As soon as the light grows weak its power can 
be increased by opening the vial and allowing a fresh 
supply of airto enter. In winter it is sometimes neces- 
sary to heat the vial between the hands to increase the 
fluidity of the oil. Thus prepared the vial may be used 
for six mouths. 

G. E.—Louisa De La Rame (Ouida), the novelist, is an 
English lady of French extraction on the father’s side. 
She was born at Bury St. Edmunds about 1840, and at an 
early age she went with her mother and grandmother to 
reside in London, where she began to write for periodi- 
cals, and while still under age commenced her first 
novel, ‘‘ Granville de Tigne,”” which was first published 
as a serial in a monthly magazine. Her pseudonym, 
** Ouida,” was taken from a chiid’s mispronunciation of 
Louisa. 

H. R.—The first idea of the steam-engine was suc- 
gested by the Marquis of Worcester, in his“ Century of 
Inventions,” in 1663, in describing an apparatus consist- 
ing of steam boilers, which worked alternately, and of 
pipes conveying steam from them to a vessel in which 
its pressure operated to force water upward. Other ex- 

veriments were made from time to time, until in 1705 
Thomas Newcome, John Cawler, and Thomas Savery 
patented the first steam-engine really deserving the 
name. It consisted of a cylinder, containing a piston 
driven upward by steam from a separate boiler, and 
forced downward by atmospheric pressure, when the 
steam below the piston was removed by condensation. 
The engine was used only for pumping, the pump-rod 
and piston-rods being attached to opposite ends of a 
beam, as in ordinary engines. Various improvements 
were made on this engine until 1763, when James Watt, 
an instrument maker at the University of Glasgow, in 
repairing a model engine, began a series of improvements 
which finally rendered the steam-engine universally ap- 
plicable. In 1773 he began building the new engine, add- 
ing other improvements from year to year. Among his 
inventions are the separate condenser, the double-acting 
principle, parallel motion, the regulating action of the 
governor, and many other improvements. The invention 
of the crank and fly-wheel is disputed between Watt and 
Pickard. From that time to the present progress of in- 
vention has suggested many new features in the con- 

truction of the steam-engine in its various applications 
to the needs of different branches of trade. 

M. M.—To get stout avoid eating all kinds of salted 
meats and fish, pickles and lemons. Also avoid drinking 
all sour wines, acids, and vinegar. Farinaceous food is 
most fattening, and cocoa, chocolate, and milk, will 
assist in producing the desired result. Sugar in almost 
oy form is good, and vegetables are particularly desir- 
able. 

A. W.—All Saints’ Day, or All Hallows, is a festival 
observed in the Roman Catholic Church on November 1, 
in commemoration of all those saints and martyrs in 
whose honour no particular day is assigned. Halloween, 
or Hallow Eve, the night of October 31, has for many 
centuries been the occasion by young people for the per- 
formance of certain games and spells by which they are 
supposed to discover their future partners. Burns’s 
poem, “‘ Halloween,” describes the superstitious cus- 
toms and beliefs of the Scotch peasantry concerning this 
festival. These are supposed to have been of Pagan 
origin. In more modern times, and among the less 
superstitious, it is observed simply as a merry-making 
occasion. Ofthe various games indulged in, the follow- 
ing will be found among the most amusing: One is to 
take an apple and pare it carefully, so that the rind 
would form one long piege, and then to take hold of the 
rind by one end and wave it round the head three times. 
Then the eyes are to be shut, and the seeker has to 
throw it over the left shoulder. Whatever letter it re- 

sembles is the initial of the future lover’s Christian 





name. Another way is to turn the back to a looking- 
glass and to eat the apple, looking over the left shoulder 
backward. When itis half eaten the future lover will 
show his face in the glass. The apples so used are not 
ordinary apples; they have to be won either by bobbing 
the head in a pail of water and seizing them with the 
teeth, or by gaining them at the quintain. Here the 
apples are suspended on sticks of wood, having lighted 
tapers at the other end. The contestants’ hands are 
tied behind them, and as the apples swing backward and 
forward they have to b for them with their teeth, at 
the imminent risk of having their curls singed by the 
twirling taper. For the men there is a special divina- 
tion. Three saucers are placed on the table, one filled 
with clean water or milk, another with dirty water and 
suds, and the third empty. The prier into futurity is 
driven from the room. Outside his eyes ban x 
and he is then led up to the table. If he seizes the 
empty saucer, he is never to get a wife; if he gets the 
one with milk, his wife will be chaste and well dowered; 
but if his adverse fate gives. him the dirty water, then 
this wife will be all she should not be. One way for a 
young girl to ascertain her future husband’s appearance 
is to steal an egg, to boil it in secret, to eat halt the yolk 
and half the white, to fill up the remainder with salt, to 
place it in the left stocking, which is to be rolled up and 
tied with the right garter, and then the fateful bundle is 
to be placed under the pillow. Ail these things done in 
perfect silence, the future bridegroom is sure to appear 
in her dreams. 








SOMEWHERE !| 


Is there not somewhere in this great, wide earth 

A gentle heart that thinks this night of me? 
Some one to turn away from scenes of mirth 

To muse in solitude and secrecy 
On scenes in which we mingled in the past, 

On hopes in which we joined long since gone by ? 
Is my face pictured as they saw it last 

And am I wished for with a Ma arm | sigh? 
These longing fancies doth some loved one share, 

Somewhere? Somewhere? 


I draw aside the curtain for a view 
Of starry worlds in heaven’s broad, moonlit dome, 
And as these ardent eyes their ranks pursue 
The question rises: *‘ In some far-oif home 
Do other eyes than mine now skyward steal— 
Eyes that I love, yet never more may see, 
And though we drift apart, do they still feel 
A loneliness because afar from me? 
This night does one soul for my presence care, 
Somewhere? Somewhere ?” 


I would I knew that this great bliss were mine; 
I would this certainty could be mine own, 

That hearts for whom 1 languish, mourn and pine 
Remember me when lonely and alone! 

With hands outstretched, for friends like thisI pray, 
To bless my name, to love me tenderly, 

And when I die, though years shall roll away, 
Regret my loss and often speak of me! 

Is there a love so deep that I may share, 

Somewhere? Somewhere ? 


*Tis hard to be forgotten—hard to know 

‘Things will go on the same though we should die, 
B.rds sing as sweetly, flowers as thickly grow 

Around our homes, though in our graves we lie! 
The gap our absence makes will soon be filled, 

The tears some eyes may shed soon cease to flow ; 
Then let us strive, before our hearts are stilled, 

To stamp our image, as we onward go, 
So deep, though dead, that hearts tor us will care 

Somewhere! Somewhere! 








PUZZLES. 


xii. 
CHARADES. 

1. 
One of the vowels for my first select. 
In my second a vehicle you may detect. 
My third will name a farmer’s tool, I wot. 
My whole, coinbined, is a tale by Walter Scott. 

2. 
Dexterity my first, egostistical my second ; 

My third will suffocate ; and an edible plant 

My whole may be reckoned. 


xiii. 
SQUARES. 
1. 


A mine (rare). A Turkish title of dignity. Conduct. 


Open 


° 


A flat fish of turbot kind. One who uses. 
(obsvulete). A plant. 
3. 
A girl’s name. 
4. 


An instrument of music. Having wings. The upper 
timbers ofa cart. Spoil. 


Counsel 


Not on the surface. 


Shade trees. 
depart. 


To 





xIv. 
FRENCH PUZZLE. 

I am a word of seven letters, often seen in drawing. 
rooms, although used asa suare. I have two syllables, 
the first being English, also one of the mythological 
gods; the second, as pronounced, is what we are all 
aware of. 

Behead me, and in French you'll see 
A symbol of eternity : 

Behead this twice—that is, until 
You find I am a French word still, 
Without which you would surely die. 
Kind reader, who or what am I? 


Xv. 
REBUS. 


. A seaport in Gallicia (here Sir John Moore fell). 

A province on the frontier of Portugal. 

A strong seaport in Catalonia. 

A town in Biscay, where Wellington defeated the 
French in 1813. 

A town in Estremadura, where General Hill de. 
feated the French in 1812. 

A province bounded by the Pyrenees. 

A cape on the coast of Andalusia, where Nelson de- 
feated the combined fleets of France and Spain. 

An ancient town of Andalusia. 

A city in Leon, where Wellington defeated the 
French in 1812. 

The initials of the above, read downwards, will name a 
celebrated Spanish author. 


PP -4f FF. PF PPE 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 


: 


ao 
waror 
OPaqrnadcg 
PHrrraoann 
HRP ey ne Apna 
BRR HUA AaeH 
ABGCHHOY 
onwrasg 
Bad) 
& 


2 
Mek 
2! 


wod4e 
Zee 


E 

N 
0 
8 


Hunts 


Lf 
I 

N 
E 


IL 
RO 

OA 
ND 


HM 


x1. 


Scorn to do a mean action. Spare well and spend 
well. Procrastination is the thief of time. Where there 
is a will there is a way. 
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